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Famous-Barr  says,  “Southtown  is  a  famous  first— </ie  only 
retail  store  designed  around  the  ‘Magic  Core’ !  It’s  the  most 
efficient  merchandising  machine  in  the'country.  We  predict 
it  will  set  the  pattern  for  stores  to  come.  Southtown,  which 
opened  August  24th,  is  the  third  store  in  Famous-Bar r’s 
design-for-service  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Floor  space?  Over 
300,000  sq.  ft.  Probably  the  country’s  largest  suburban 
store!” 

All  elevators,  escalators,  telephones  and  public  rooms 
are  efficiently  compacted  within  the  “magic”  service  core 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  Departments  are  arranged  in 
“shallow”  design,  providing  wider  open  entrance  areas 


and  easy  traffic  flow.  Every  floor  gains  300  lineal  feet  of 
wall  space  for  merchandise  display  and  stock.  Less  walking 
for  sales  people  should  raise  their  sales  volume  and  im¬ 
prove  their  peak  hour  service. 

Otis  engineers  worked  closely  with  Famous-Barr  in 
planning  free-flow  escalator  service  from  parking  areas  to 
basement  and  LP  and  DOWN  to  all  four  sales  floors  — 
which  are  also  served  by  aaOtis  passenger  elevator.  Incom¬ 
ing  stock  is  carried  by  an  Otis  freight  elevator  from  the 
basement  to  “Stockroom  Mezzanines”  located  between  each 
sales  floor.  All  stock  is  then  checked,  marked  and  sent  by 
chute  to  the  selling  floor  below. 


increase  store-wide  sales 


OTIS  IS  READY  TO  HELP  YOU  AND  YOUR  CONSULTANTS 

Otis  also  helped  to  plan  the  vertical  transportation  system  of  21  Otis  Escalators  and  35 
Otis  Elevators  for  the  Famous-Barr  Downtown  Store — one  of  the  country's  largest  in  sales 
volume.  At  Famous-Barr  Clayton,  which  opened  in  '48,  6  Otis  Escalators  and  2  Otis 
Elevators  invite  customers  to  shop  all  sales  areas. 

Our  department  store  division  has  installed  over  2,700  escalators.  This  experience 
includes  special  methods  of  surveying  and  analyzing  traffic,  close  cooperation  with  both 
architects  and  owners  in  planning  escalator  locations,  arrangements  and  installations. 
Layout  studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are  available,  without  obligation.  263  Otis 
offices  are  ready  to  prove  that  "better  elevatoring  really  is  the  business  of  Otis." 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Passenger  Elevator 

Freight  Elevator 

EKalators 


Maim  Loumg9  of  Thm  toata  Momoriml  Vmiom, 


Once  a  week  there's  a  dance 

under  this  Bigelow  Carpet! 


JUS'I'  L(X)K  at  the  vast,  unbroken  ex¬ 
panse  of  beantiful  earpet  in  the  Main 
Lounge  of  the  loua  Memorial  Union! 

Isn't  it  hanl  to  believe  that  this  car¬ 
pet  is  rollfid  up-  lifted  on  men's  shoulders 
—and  removed  each  time  the  rmtin  is  set 
up  for  a  University  dance?  \  et  this  hap¬ 
pens  on  an  average  of  once  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Bigelow  designed  this  fabulous  llartfonl-Saxony  carpet 
so  that  when  it  is  repla<red,  the  figures  and  weave  match 
perfe«!tly  all  the  way  a<‘n)ss  the  rmnn. 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


This  is  one  of  hundreds  of  floor  trovering  problems  in¬ 
geniously  sttlvetl  by  Bigelow’s  Carpet  Counsel. 

If  you  are  trtinsidering  new  carpets— contact  Bigelow’s 
Carpet  Counsel  now .  This  group  of  experts  will  work  with 
you,  your  architetrt  or  your  decorator.  They’ll  give  valu¬ 
able  advice  on  colors,  patterns  anti  weaves  in  the  price 
range  ytni  prefer. 

No  charge  for  this  service.  Just  write  to  Bigelow 
Carjtet  Counsel,  1 10  Madison  \venue.  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Your  impiiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


BIGELOW  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . .  .  since  1 825 
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206  Pages,  BVi  x  11,  217 
Photographs  —  Plus  5  Col¬ 
ored  Floor  Layouts  Plus 
Charts  .  .  .  Plus  Diagrams 
.  .  .  Plus  Drawings 

$7.50 

- ◄ 

NROOA,  100  W.  31  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  MM . copies  of  tho  now 

DISPIAY  MANUAL  at  $7.50. 

- BiN  Mo  - Chock  Enclotod 

Add  3%  NYC  solos  tax  for  orders  dolivorod 
io  Now  York  City. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


lilW'! 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 

Washington  Director,  NRDGA 

August  28,  1951. 

Washington  Roundup.  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
revision  in  the  recently  passed  Defense 
Production  Act  was  a  political  move 
intended  to  impress  upon  the  public 
that  the  powers  taken  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Congress  would  prevent 
him  from  holding  prices  down. 

With  the  House  in  recess  and  the 
Senate  heading  for  a  vacation,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  action  will  result 
from  the  President’s  plea.  However, 
political  observers  were  trying  to  fath¬ 
om  the  reasoning  behind  the  action  of 
three  Republican  Senators— Ferguson, 
Nixon  and  Welker  —  who  introduced 
legislation  that  would  delete  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Act  the  President  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  “worst  provisions  of 
the  new  law.’’ 

The  Herlong  Amendment,  passed 
with  strong  retail  support,  was  number 
two  on  the  President’s  list.  This 
amendment  permits  retailers  and 
wholesalers  to  add  their  pre-Korean 
markup  to  the  cost  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise.  If  this  move  on  the  part  of  tire 
three  Senators  was  designed  to  be  of 
political  importance,  it  seems  to  many 
that  it  falls  right  into  the  plan  of  the 
Administration.  If  the  three  Senators 
want  the  Act  revised  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  their  bill,  S.  2048,  then  retail¬ 
ers  would  be  subject  to  increased  cost 
absorption.  Senator  Ferguson,  R.- 
Mich.,  said  in  introducing  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  “1  think  there  is  grave  doubt  that 
the  President  really  wants  to  hold 
down  inflation.’’  In  speaking  further 
of  his  bill.  Senator  Ferguson  said  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  “feel  it  is  so  vital 
to  prevent  inflation  that  we  want  to 
rejjeal  those  sections  so  we  can  have 
real  enforcement.’’  On  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  Senator  Bricker,  R- 
Ohio,  labeled  the  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  “cheap  political  trick.” 


To  make  the  whole  situation  even 
more  confusing  is  the  fact  that  Sena¬ 
tors  Nixon  and  Welker  voted  for  the 
Dirksen  “cost  absorption”  amendment 
when  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Ferguson  was  recorded  in  the 
negative  on  the  amendment. 

Inflation.  The  Congress  has  been  do¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  inflating  during  this  ses¬ 
sion.  To  date,  some  8,100  Ijills  have 
been  introduced.  A  little  over  100 
public  laws  have  been  enacted,  and 
16,000  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  have  been  required  to  record  the 
tleliberations  in  the  two  Houses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
wage  and  hour  legislation  has  not  been 
treated  in  this  session,  the  House  has 
met  for  140  days;  the  average  daily 
session  has  lasted  four  hours  and  10 
minutes.  The  Senate  has  been  in  ses¬ 
sion  10  more  days  than  the  House  for  a 
total  of  150.  Their  sessions  have  aver¬ 
aged  five  hours  and  22  minutes. 

Included  in  the  duties  of  the  Senate 
has  been  the  consideration  of  22,165 
nominations  to  various  public  posi¬ 
tions,  including  commissions  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Fixing  It  Up.  President  Truman  ap¬ 
parently  is  not  satisfied  with  the  $5.5 
million  repair  job  that  is  being  done 
on  the  White  House.  Many  Congress¬ 
men  felt  that  the  building  could  be 
put  into  pretty  good  shape  for  the  $5.5 
million  figure  but  the  President  now 
wants  $321,000  additional  for  a  couple 
of  items  that  were,  no  doubt,  over¬ 
looked  when  the  original  plans  were 
drawn. 

Part-Time  Employees  and  UCC.  Part- 
time  students  of  an  institution  of 
learning  would  not  be  subject  to  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  if  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Rep.  Noah  Mason,  R.-Ill. 
is  adopted. 

The  bill  is  backed  by  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Benefit  Advisors  in  order  to 
unify  the  approach  to  the  student-em¬ 
ployee  question.  Some  states  have  pro¬ 


hibited  part-time  students  from  cover¬ 
age.  However,  in  those  states  employ¬ 
ers  are  required  to  pay  the  three  per 
cent  Federal  tax  although  no  benefits 
are  paid.  The  Mason  bill  would  clari¬ 
fy  this  situation  by  excluding  part-time 
student  employees  from  the  definition 
of  “employment.” 

Postal  Rates.  The  authority  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  adjust  parcel 
post  rates  is  scheduled  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  October  1st.  The  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office,  in  reporting  the 
bill  increasing  postal  rates,  (S.  1046), 
sets  aside  ICC  authority  in  rate  mat¬ 
ters.  To  become  latv  this  bill  must 
clear  the  Senate,  the  House  Committee 
and  the  House. 

Confusion  is  sure  to  be  the  result  of 
this  legislative  situation  as  far  as  re¬ 
tailers  are  concerned.  Questions  about 
whether  to  prepare  to  use  the  ICC 
rates  on  parcel  post  or  await  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  legislative  tangle  have 
been  asked  by  several  members.  The 
best  advice,  as  this  is  being  written,  is 
that  preparation  should  be  made  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  use  ICC  rates. 
The  Senate  is  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
schedule  trying  to  recess  on  October 
first.  The  Senate  bill  which  would  set 
aside  ICC  rate  making  authority  must, 
as  stated  above,  clear  the  long  legisla¬ 
tive  process  and  then  move  over  to  the 
House.  At  the  moment,  the  House 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  go  along 
with  the  Senate  idea  on  the  ICC  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  Senate  Committee  has  also  ap¬ 
proved  S.  1335,  imposing  limits  on 
weight  and  size  of  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages.  NRDGA  has  been  fighting  this 
bill  since  it  was  introduced.  The  legis¬ 
lative  situation  on  S.  1335  is  that  the 
matter  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor.  The  House  has  not  ex¬ 
pressed  its  interest  in  the  size  and 
weight  bill,  so  unless  something  hap¬ 
pens  to  push  this  bill  the  chances  are 
it  will  rest  where  it  is  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


Revival  of  Salesmanship.  The  liealthi-  about  all  the  cainpaigiis  is  iliat  they  re-  It  is  hoped  that  the  impetus  of  ag- 

cst  cfoiiomic  development  in  sight  is  turn  to  the  methods  that  were  so  sue-  gressive  salesmanship  will  carry  the  in- 

that  tlic  manufacturers  of  consumer  tessfid  way  back  in  1928  and  1929  dustry  without  price-cutting  through 

go<Kls  ha\c  decided  to  wait  no  longer  when  the  industry  created  what  was  what  one  of  its  members  calls  “the 

lor  tliai  great  big  wartime  lioom  to  probably  the  most  powerfid  selling  or-  middle  term’’— that  is,  the  time  before 

niovegoodsoutof  inventory  and  estab-  gani/ation  in  history  to  distribute  the  metal  scarcities  alone  will  have  solved 

lish  a  si  ller’s  market.  It  looks  as  if  the  electric  refrigerator.  The  appliance  the  inventory  problem, 

fall  and  winter  months  will  see  a  re-  manufacturers  in  those  days  jXTfected  Department  stores.  ol)viously,  will 
turn  n<»t  just  to  jrre-war  standards  of  the  technique  of  stimulating  contpeti-  benelit  from  the  heavy  manufacturer 

sales  promotion  but  to  the  aggressive  tion  between  salesmen  and  sales  dis-  advertising  only  to  the  extent  that  they 

and  dramatic  showmanship  of  the  late  iricts  lor  recoril  residts,  and  of  “using  too  respond  to  the  plea  for  more  ag- 

I920’s.  '  ihe  user’’— getting  the  satisfied  pur-  gressive  selling.  The  manufacturers 

riie  leaders  iu  this  movement  are  ihaser  to  help  sell  others.  I'liese  are  still  swear  by,  and  get  insufficient  in¬ 
die  manufacturers  of  major  appli-  the  exact  ingredients  of  the  jxiwerful  terest  in,  the  technique  of  making 

ances.  Eai  h  of  the  big  companies  is  campaigns  now  being  launched,  which  home  calls  on  selected  prospects.  One 

laimcliing  what  it  describes  as  the  involve  consumer  contests  and  dealer  maker  reports  that  currently  only  three 

greatest  |)romotional  campaign  in  its  contests,  with  district  and  national  per  cent  of  dealers  make  home  calls, 

history.  The  most  interesting  thing  winners.  and  he  calls  this  record  “disastrous.” 


15  ACRES  FOR  PARKING 


H«gt  parking  building  with  romp  approochat  to  and  axit*  from  each  floor  it  located  behind  the  Hecht  store,  otfords  equal  accessibility  to  every  store 
in  the  Arlington  development.  It  it  built  in  the  center  of  the  IS-ocre  triangular  site. 


The  Hecht  Company  is  erecting  the  country’s  largest  The  Hecht  Company  store  will  cost  $6.5  million  and 
parking  building  at  its  new  branch  store  in  the  $13  the  parking  building  $3  million.  Leading  chain  aitd 
million  shopping  center  now  nearing  completion  in  variety  stores  will  also  locate  units  in  the  shopping  center, 

Arlington,  Va.  The  five-story  parking  building  will  ac-  which  is  scheduled  to  open  early  in  November.  Design 

commodate  up  to  10,000  cars  a  day.  of  the  entire  project  is  under  the  direction  of  Abbott, 

Fifteen  acres  of  parking  space  are  provided  in  the  Merkt  &  Co.  Kahn  &  Jacobs  are  associate  architects: 

multi-story  parking  building,  which  is  located  in  the  Edward  E.  Ashley  is  associate  engineer  for  mechanical, 
center  of  the  development  to  provide  full  utilization  of  electrical  and  air  conditioning  work.  Fixturing  is  by 
ground,  maximum  comfort  for  the  shopper,  and  adjacent  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co.  Prescott  Construe¬ 
parking  for  all  stores  within  the  triangle.  tion  Co.  is  the  general  contractor. 
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OOD  COMPANIONS  AT  McCREERY'S- 


Wheii  McCIrf.kry’s,  New  York, 
and  the  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion  deciiled  to  do  something  about 
finding  clothes  versatile  enough  for 
nuKlern  living,  and  furniture  equal¬ 
ly  versatile,  ami  when  they  decided, 
moreover,  that  the  clothes  and  fur¬ 
niture  must  go  together,  too,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  an  eight-page  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  magazine’s  September 
issue,  with  credit  to  McCreery’s,  and 
a  week-long  promotion  at  the  store, 
with  credit  to  the  magazine. 

The  store  devoted  ail  its  windows 
but  one  to  the  merchandise  featured 
in  the  magazine.  In  ready-to-wear, 
furniture,  aiul  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments,  similar  displays  were  set  up. 

Reprints  of  the  magazine’s  editorial 
pages  were  at  the  store  for  give¬ 
away,  and  there  was  even  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  event  on  the  ...  .  .  .... 

Furniture  deportment  displc 

store’s  roof— promotion  to  the  air- 

minded,  anti  also  to  the  niany  women  employed  in  the 
neighboring  Empire  State  Building  offices. 

Highlight  of  the  promotion  was  a  six  o’clock  home 
and  fashion  show  that  set  a  record  for  friendly  infor¬ 
mality  on  'Hth  Street.  It  was  held  on  the  store’s  fashion 
floor.  Instead  of  an  elaborate  stage  and  runway  the  back¬ 
ground  was  a  pair  of  rtMim  settings,  using  the  featured  fur¬ 
niture.  There  was  no  commentator  standing  at  the  mike, 
schedule  in  hand,  half-reading  her  talk.  Instead,  four  of 
the  magazine’s  editors  sat  at  tables,  two  on  either  side  of 
Sara  Pennoyer,  McCreery’s  promotion  manager.  .\11  five 
took  turns  describing  the  merchandise  and  telling  the 


Furniture  department  diaployt  featured  two-purpote  drettet  at  well  at  two-purpote  homefurnithingt. 


Story  behind  it.  Miss  Pennoyer,  a  born  ad  libber,  succeeded 
in  getting  the  dress  models  to  walk  like  ordinary  people 
and  even  to  talk,  and  quickly  pulled  the  audience  into  the 
act  with  impromptti  comments  and  questions. 

rite  customer  turnout  was  a  tribute  lo  the  pulling 
power  of  a  fashion  show.  But  the  fact  that  even  after  a 
day’s  work  or  a  day’s  shopping,  those  tvho  came  too  late 
for  seats  stood  and  watthetl  for  more  than  an  hour- 
listening,  laughing  and  itlanning  what  to  buy— suggests 
that  the  infonnal  show  and  the  one  stressing  a  single 
theme  is  probably  more  prcKluctive  of  sales  than  the 
elaborately  staged  extravaganza. 


Unorthodox  Consumer.  In  the  conftis- 
ingly  left-handed  manner  which  they 
have  adopted  to  fight  inflation,  the 
control  administrators  in  Washington 
continue  to  tell  the  world  that  prices 
are  going  up  high  in  a  couple  of 
months.  If  the  consumers  were  paying 
any  attention  to  the  rules  of  orthodox 
economics  they  should  rush  out  to  beat 
the  price  rise  and  so  make  it  a  certain¬ 
ty,  just  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  But,  like 
the  retailers,  they  seem  to  be  playing 
the  game  according  to  an  older  and 
simpler  rule— "once-bitten,  twice-shy.” 


Fashion  Hold-Out?  There  are  reports 
from  all  over  that  retailers’  reluctance 
to  commit  themselves  in  the  fashion 
markets  approaches  the  danger  point 
for  everyone  concerned.  This  year 


there  is  a  real  fashion  story,  and  also 
the  stimulus  of  an  unprecedented  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  by  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers.  Resources  in  the  fashion  field 
say  that  stores  are  underestimating  the 
selling  power  of  these  factors  and  over¬ 
estimating  the  chances  of  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  prices. 

It  is  true  that  retailers  have  made 
such  mistakes  in  the  past— the  home- 
furnishings  markets  of  two  years  ago 
are  an  example- and  it  is  also  true 
that  retailers  have  some  obligation  to 
their  resources  not  to  delay  their 
orders.  But  the  retailer  has  to  take  his 
own  chances  entirely  on  his  estimate  of 
the  buying  intentions  of  his  customers, 
and  at  this  particular  kind  of  guessing 
game  he  has  no  rivals.  Right  now  he 
believes  that  the  customer  is  getting 


into  a  better  buying  mood  but  still 
feels  that  time  is  working  in  her  favor 
as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 


OPS  Plans.  The  continued  downward 
trend  of  prices,  making  the  controls  on 
non-metal  products  at  least  temporari¬ 
ly  superfluous,  has  given  the  OPS  a 
breathing  spell  in  which  to  consider 
how  to  cope  with  the  problems  ottered 
by  the  Capehart  and  Herlong  clauses 
in  the  new  Defense  Production  Act.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  there 
were  reports  that  the  administrators 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  estab¬ 
lish  ceiling  prices  for  manufacturen 
on  a  uniform  dollars-and-cents  basis 
and  still  conform  to  the  Capehart  re¬ 
quirement  that  cost  increases  be  re¬ 
flected  in  prices.  However,  as  long  as 
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the  llet  long  clause  in  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  exists,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  method  by  which  the  OPS 
can  establish  uniform  dollars-and-cents 
ceilings  at  retail.  This  clause  definite¬ 
ly  rc(|uires  that  wholesalers  and  retail¬ 
ers  must  be  |)ermitted  their  pre-Korean 
perti  ntage  margins  over  costs.  It  is  a 
('ongiessional  guarantee  of  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  margin  tyj^e  of  control,  the 
only  suitable  control  for  retailers,  who 
sell  widely  iliffering  degrees  of  service 
along  with  their  merchandise.  Had  the 
Her  long  Amendment  not  Ireen  passed 
—or  should  it.  by  any  rvild  variation  of 
|)olitical  horseplay,  lie  repealed— retail¬ 
ing  would  l)e  left  wide  open  to  the  in¬ 
equities  of  uniform  dollars-and-cents 
ceilings. 

Competition  on  Trade-Ins.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  was  to  take  action 
alx)ut  Septemlrer  10.  to  halt  abuses  of 
the  practice  of  accepting  trade-ins  as 
down  payments.  The  over-valuation 
of  trade-ins  has  been  reported  as  fairly 
common  practice  since  C>ongress  wrote 
relaxed  Regulation  W  terms  into  the 
new  Defense  Production  Act.  The 
FRB  action  will  take  the  form  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  interpretation  issued  as  a  guide 
to  stores.  The  law,  it  should  be  noted, 
requires  that  the  record  of  the  install¬ 
ment  sale  must  show’  “the  amount  of 
the  purchaser’s  down  payment  (1)  in 
cash  and  (2)  in  property  accepted  as 
trade-in  together  with  a  brief  descrip 
tion  identifying  such  property  and 
stating  the  monetary  value  assigned 
thereto  /»  good  faith."  “Good  faith” 
requires  that  the  store  must  activally 
take  possession  of  the  trade-in,  and 
that  the  allowance  Ire  based  on  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  specific  merchandise  in¬ 
volved. 

When  the  easier  Regulation  W 
terms  were  first  made  public,  the  Board 
cautioned  stores  not  to  interpret  the 
trade-in  provision  as  “no  down  pay¬ 
ment”  in  advertising  their  terms.  This 
caution  will  be  repeated. 


STORES 

Customer  Viewpoint.  Gimbel  buyers 
and  mothers  of  Philadelphia  school 
children  got  together  last  month  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  outfitting  the 
youngsters  for  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  The  occasion  was  the 
fourth  annual  Consumer  Clinic,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Dorothea  W.  Sitley, 


tlirecior  of  consumer  relations  for  (iim- 
lx?rs.  Fhc  mothers  met  the  buyers  in 
Ciimbel’s  Clubwomen’s  Center,  a  suite 
of  rooms  which  the  store  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  women’s  organisations  for 
meetings  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 


In  preparation  for  the  Clinic,  Mrs. 
Sitley  sent  (piestionnaires  to  the  50  in¬ 
vited  guests,  asking  them  what  jtrob- 
lems  they  most  wanted  to  discuss. 

Because  the  mothers  unanimouslv 
said  that  high  prices  and  faddish  fash¬ 
ions  were  straining  their  budgets,  the 
Gimbel  buyers  concentrated  on  the 
practical,  functional  items  available. 
In  girls’  clothing,  the  customers  found, 
prices  and  iiuality  had  not  changed 
from  last  year;  but  they  took  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  ask  for  more  informative 
labeling  about  laundering  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Confusion  alxnit  si/e  ranges  for 
girls  and  teens  was  reijorted.  'Fhe 
mothers  stressed  the  imjxirtance  of  per¬ 
manent  water-rejjellency  in  raitiwear, 
saying  they  would  much  jirefer  to  pay 


a  higher  initial  price  rather  than  have 
the  exp*nse  of  waterproofing  the  gar¬ 
ments  after  each  cleaning. 

Mrs.  Sitley  and  the  buyers  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  occasion  to  explain 
that  (iimbel’s  concentration  on  back- 
to-school  clothes  early  iti  August  was 
intended  for  the  convetiience  ol  the 
(iistomers,  so  that  they  could  have 
plenty  of  time  for  careful  and  leisurely 
shop])ing. 


Working  Woman's  Store.  Store  wide 
promotion  at  Sak.s-Mth  is  aimed  at 
the  w'oman  who  w’orks.  A  fashion 
show  at  a  ‘Mth  Street  hotel  last  month 
was  Iitted  to  the  career  girl’s  lunch 
hour;  the  dollar  admission  included  a 
box  lunch.  Ihe  show’s  theme  was 
“Back  from  \’acation  and  Back  to  the 
Office.”  Placards  iti  every  window  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  are  extra  sales¬ 
people  on  duty  at  noon  hour  to  facili¬ 
tate  (juick  shopping,  and  also  draw’  at¬ 
tention  to  budget  credit  service.  News- 
pa|K*r  ads  and  a  four-page  ad  in  Charm 


FAMILY  DAY  AT  WANAMAKER'S 


John  Wanam.aker,  Philadelphia,  staged  a  hosiery  event  for  the  whole 
family  last  month  in  the  store’s  auditorium.  Children’s  hose  prices  started 
at  17  cents  a  pair;  men’s  socks  at  13  cents,  and  the  top  sale  price  for  sheer 
nylons  was  $1.15.  The  huge  promotional  stock  (200,000  pairs)  was  arratiged 
by  types  and  sizes  on  blocks  of  counters  lining  the  main  floor  of  the  audi¬ 
torium,  with  wide  aisles  between.  Large  signs  were  clearly  visible  from  any 
of  the  five  entrances  to  the  auditorium.  Stocks  were  filled  in  from  adjacent 
stock  rooms  and  from  a  reserve  kept  on  the  auditorium  stage.  The  promo¬ 
tion  brought  a  mass  invasion  of  customers.  Although  the  sale  prices,  offering 
reductions  of  40  to  75  f)er  cent,  constituted  the  chief  crowd-drawing  appeal, 
the  sale  certainly  owed  some  of  its  success  to  the  idea  of  presenting  staple 
buys  for  the  whole  family  in  a  single  place. 
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Icaiuic  ofhce  lushions  and  the  store’s 
jx)licy  of  serving  the  business  girl. 

Neiman-Marcus  Awards.  Experimen¬ 
tation  ami  the  application  of  research 
techniques  to  fashion  were  singled  out 
for  reward  this  month  w’hen  the  Nki- 
man-Marcu’s  “fashion  Oscars’’  were 
presented.  I'he  winners:  Ernestine 
Cannon,  of  Salerno,  Italy,  for  her  ap¬ 
plication  of  modern  styling  and  pro¬ 
duction  metluKls  to  the  Old  W'oiid  art 
of  ceramics;  Jane  Derby,  designer,  for 
projecting  couture  successes  into  mass 
pr<Hluction;  Jacques  Lesur  of  Paris  for 
textile  design;  Michelle  Murphy,  ctir- 
ator  of  the  Industrial  Design  Laboia- 
tory  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  for 
establishing  the  “greatest  fashion  lab¬ 
oratory  in  the  Western  hemisphere”; 
and  Ben  Zuckerman,  manufacturer, 
for  |x*rfectioit  of  craftsmanshi|)  in  the 
American  fashion  field. 

Korean  Relief  Campaign.  Max  Hess, 
Jr.,  president  of  Hkss  Broihkks  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  last  month  put  on  an 
air  show  which  began  at  the  Palisades 
.Amusement  Park  in  Xetv  Jersey  and 
traveled  over  New  York  to  the  Bat¬ 
tery.  The  occasion  was  the  Amet  itan 
Relief  for  Korea  campaign.  A  girl 
stunt  artist  did  various  trape/.e  tricks 
while  susftended  from  a  Hying  heli¬ 
copter.  When  the  helicopter  was  over 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  stunter  low¬ 
ered  a  bundle  of  relief  clothing  at¬ 
tached  to  which  was  a  note  from  Max 
Hess,  urging  stores  throughout  the 
country  to  take  the  lead  in  their  com¬ 
munities  for  the  collection  of  clothing 
for  Korea. 

Hess  said  he  plans  to  ojien  collec¬ 
tion  depots  for  clothing  for  Korea 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 

Loodership  at  Lazarus.  The  F.  &  R. 

Lazarus  &  Co.  launched  the  second 
phase  of  its  Centennial  Celebration  in 
Columbus  in  mid-August.  “Leader¬ 
ship”  is  the  theme,  and  the  store’s  win¬ 
dows  dramatized  the  achievements  of 
Ohio-born  leaders  in  every  field  of  en¬ 
deavor.  Each  of  eight  window  shows 
featured  a  different  diorama  devoted 
to  Ohio  leaders  in  specific  fields,  and 
five  other  windows  showed  jjhoto- 
graphs  of  over  300  of  the  state’s  famous 
sons  and  daughters.  Other  windows 
featured  historical  fashions. 


Events  in  the  store  during  .August 
included  exhibitions,  hobby  and  craft 
demonstrations,  personal  appearances 
l)y  celeltrilies  and  by  well-known  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  fashion  world. 

Cash-Carry  in  Westchester.  Alex- 
andkr’s  opened  its  first  suburban 
branch  in  White  Plains,  New  A'ork, 
tarrying  into  Westchester  its  policy  of 
all-cash,  nt>-ileliveries  and  rapid  turn¬ 
over.  I'he  only  ileviation  from  the 
volume-appeal  practices  of  the  Bronx 
store  will  be  a  stress  on  slightly  higher 
prite  lines. 

Lansburgh  Sale.  Ciiv  Stores  Com- 
i*ANV  completed  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  Lansburoii  &  Bro.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  former¬ 
ly  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Lansburgh  sut  teeds  St)l  Lansbmgh 
as  presitlent  of  the  store,  and  Harold  L. 
Singer  and  Herman  L.  .Neugass  were 
elected  vice-presidents.  Plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion  ot  the  store  are  l>eing  formu¬ 
lated. 

Lane's  on  14th.  On  New  A'ork’s  West 
14  th  Street,  where  Ohrbach’s  and 
Hearn’s  rise  out  of  a  tight  and  gaudy 
cluster  of  cheapest-line  specialty  shops, 
a  new  department  store  opened  this 
month.  Selection  of  the  11th  Street  site 
for  Lane’s,  advei  tised  as  a  “super-mar¬ 
ket  of  fashion,”  suggests  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  may  revi\e  as  a  major  shopping 
center.  I  he  Metropolitan’s  big  Stuy- 
vesant  housing  development  is  nearby. 

Underselling  Philadelphia.  Modified 
self-service  will  be  the  policy  for  the 
new  Cousins  store,  <»pened  late  in  -Aug¬ 
ust  on  Market  Street  in  Philadelphia. 
I'he  store  carries  women’s,  children’s 
and  men’s  apparel;  announced  its 
opening  tvith  an  advertised  statement 
that  it  will  consistently  undersell  com¬ 
petitors. 

Building  Plans  at  Halle.  If  it  gets  a 
break  on  materials,  Halle  Bros,  will 
l)uild  its  third  and  biggest  Cleveland 
branch  store  before  the  end  of  1952. 
The  addition  will  go  up  as  part  of  the 
Westgate  shopping  center.  Plans  call 
for  three  floors,  construction  costs  of 
upwards  ot  S3  million  and  a  plant 
geared  for  S8  million  volume. 

Image  of  Alice.  With  two  different 
film  versions  of  .Mice  in  Wonderland 


bidding  for  attention  in  Fimes  Square, 
most  .New  York  stores  fitteil  .Mice  into 
their  promotions.  One  ot  the  1km  at¬ 
tractions  was  Hearn’s  photo  lontest 
t(»  ferret  out  sweet  little  girls  with 
.Mite-like  features,  Disney  \ersion. 
Three  weekly  winners  were  diosen 
over  a  six-week  peritxl  to  compete  tor 
the  grand  prize. 


People.  David  L.  Yunic.h  has  l>een 
promotetl  to  the  post  of  senior  vice 
president  at  .Macy’s,  New  A’ork.  He  has 
been  a  vice  president  of  the  store  since 
1919. 

Robert  L.  Crawford  has  been  ap 
pointed  public  relations  director  for 
.Macy’s,  New  York. 

Henry  X.  Saezberoer,  vice  presi¬ 
tlent  and  merchandise  manager  of 
Bltiomingdale  Bros.,  New  A'tirk,  has 
been  named  presitlent  of  Sanger  Bros., 
Dallas,  recently  alhliated  with  Eederat- 
etl  Department  Stores,  Inc.  Haroei) 
Krensky,  who  has  been  tlivisional  iner- 
thaiidise  manager  of  children’s  wear, 
intimate  apparel  and  tleb  tlepariments 
at  Bloomingdale’s,  becomes  merchan- 
tlise  administrator  tif  all  ready-to-wear 
at  the  New  A’ork  store.  Ei.AiNt 
.\lt;.Vi,i,isrER,  formerly  director  of  store 
promotit)!!,  takes  over  as  mertbaiitlise 
atlministrator  of  intimate  apparel, 
thiltiren’s  wear  and  yartl  gotxls;  anil 
-Mrs.  C^AMiERiNE  Sanger,  loiuierly  in 
t  harge  of  reatly-to-wear  in  Blooming- 
tlale’s  tw  t)  subui  ban  stores,  Ix'comes  tli¬ 
visional  merchandise  manager  for  all 
reatly-to-wear. 

Stix,  Baer  K:  Fuller,  St.  l.ouis,  has 
treatetl  a  new  tlepartment  of  fashion, 
tlesignetl  to  coortlinate  fashion  mer- 
i  handising  and  })romotion  in  all  ilivis- 
ions  of  the  store.  Marjorie  REit:ii  has 
been  appointeil  its  director,  anti  will 
be  succeedetl  as  store  atlvertising  man¬ 
ager  by  Roberi  C.  Daw.son. 

Wii.i.iAM  J.  FiTzr.vrRit;K  has  Ix-en  ap 
|x>inteil  representative  of  the  .Associ- 
atetl  Merchandising  Canporation  in 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  He  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  Dublin. 

Robert  .A.  Rtxis,  Jr.  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  {iresident  and  general  manager  of 
Rtx)S  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father,  the  late  Col.  Robert 
.A.  Rtxjs.  \’it;i()R  H.  WoLi.MAN,  store 
controller,  betomes  executive  vice 


In 


presitlent. 
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LETS  ARGUE 


Inflation  or  Deflation? 

By  Lew  Hahn 


A  FEW  days  ago  a  man  who  repre- 
sents  very  important  retail  in¬ 
terests  surprised  us  by  voicing  the 
deepest  |K)ssible  pessimism  concern¬ 
ing  business  conditions  in  the  near 
future.  He  l}egan  by  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  formula  for  price 
controls  for  retailing  should  l)e  re¬ 
vised  l>ecause  that  formula,  he  said, 
was  devised  to  discourage  inflation 
while  now  it  is  jierfectly  evident  that  we  are  to  have 
deflation.  Thus,  with  a  shrinking  volume  of  sales,  it  is 
time,  lie  said,  that  the  narrower  margins  allowed  to  retail 
stores  Ik;  revised  upward. 

Sales  are  off  now,  we  tried  to  explain,  because  they  were 
so  abnormally  high  a  year  ago,  made  so  by  scare  buying. 
.\lso,  l)ecause  so  many  retailers  took  seriously  the  statements 
which  were  made  in  Washington  they  all  loaded  up  too 
heavily  and  now  are  suffering  from  indigestion. 

“It’s  more  than  a  bellyache,”  he  insisted,  “the  country  is 
sick,  very  sick,  and  it  is  going  to  get  worse.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  some  of  the  best  manufacturers  offering  our 
stores  $59  suits  for  $39.  Those  fellows  really  are  on  the  verge 
of  desjjeration.”  • 

“It  seems  to  me,”  was  our  reply,  "that  that  is  bound  to 
adjust  itself.  The  slowdown  in  sales  has  caused  the  stores 
to  mark  down  a  lot  of  their  merchandise,  and  at  such  times 
they  tlo  not  rush  to  place  orders  for  future  needs.  The 
Congress  has  just  approved  an  expenditure  of  $56  billion  for 
defense  and  that  means,  as  more  and  more  orders  are  placed 
for  military  goods,  there  will  be  less  and  less  manpower, 
materials  and  machines  devoted  to  civilian  goods.  I  feel  sure 
that  as  the  fall  comes  on  business  will  pick  up.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it!  The  fact  is,”  this  p>essimistic  mer¬ 
chant  broke  in,  “during  the  five  years  following  World 
War  II,  we  increased  our  production  so  greatly  that  in  spite 
of  any  demands  for  defense,  we  are  going  to  have  surpluses 
in  almost  every  line.  Fifty-six  billions  for  defense  will  merely 
help  to  mop  up  some  of  that  surplus  production.  It  will  not 
cause  shortages.  So  long  as  we  have  surpluses,  how  can  we 
have  more  inflation?  Look  at  the  way  the  cotton  mills  are 
shutting  down.  Why,  do  you  know  that  fabrics  for  which 
we  paid  87  cents  per  yard  in  January  we  are  now  buying  for 
55  cents?” 

We  didn’t  know  that,  but  again  we  tried  to  say  we  thought 
this  was  just  a  temporary  condition  and  when  we  have 
pulled  out  of  it,  as  we  believed  we  would,  there  certainly 
will  be  some  shortages,  even  though  they  might  be  limited  to 


durable  gtxxls.  This  brought  a  snort  of  disbelief  and  then 
another  spell  of  pessimism. 

“Talk  about  hard  goods,”  he  said,  “our  stores  are  all 
loaded  up  with  enough  hard  goods  to  last  them  a  year  or 
18  months.” 

It  was  evident  we  could  not  talk  this  merchant  into  a  more 
optimistic  frame  of  mind  and,  like  the  chap  in  the  stocy, 
we  were  getting  all  ready  to  clasp  his  hand  and  jump  off  “the 
bridge.  So  we  told  him  we  were  going  down  to  the  summer 
place  of  David  Ovens,  at  Blowing  Rock,  North  Carolina, 
where  we  would  sp>end  several  days  in  company  with  a 
numlier  of  other  business  men  and  we  would  sound  out  the 
sentiment  there. 

Lounging  comfortably  in  Dave  Ovens’  spacious  living 
room,  we  put  the  question  up  to  his  other  guests  a  night 
or  two  later.  What  did  they  think?  Did  any  of  them  believe 
the  danger  of  inflation  had  passed  and  we  were  now  facing 
a  considerable  |jeriod  of  deflation?  Their  answers  made  us 
feel  almost  as  though  we  had  turned  traitor  to  the  country 
in  even  rejieating  the  above  conversation.  In  most  emphatic 
terms,  they  had  no  such  misgivings  over  the  future.  One  and 
all  scouted  the  idea  that  there  will  be  continued  surpluses 
in  the  consumer  goods  field.  Among  those  present  were  a 
cotton  goods  manufacturer,  a  manufacturer  of  television,  a 
wholesaler  of  television,  radio  and  other  electrical  goods,  an 
engineer,  three  retailers  and  a  physician  who  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  world  about  him.  Recent  price  reductions  in 
television  sets,  so  they  said,  had  resulted  in  an  immediate 
pickup  in  sales  of  such  merchandise.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  cotton  goods  sales  were  slow  but  it  was  believed  there 
would  be  a  definite  improvement  in  the  fall.  The  over¬ 
riding  idea  seemed  to  be  that  prices  had  been  somewhat 
too  high  for  consumers  and  that  whenever  this  was  corrected 
the  public  would  come  back  into  the  market. 

Ixxjking  at  the  world  situation,  Dave  Ovens’  guests  were 
strongly  convinced  that  although  the  negotiations  in  Korea 
probably  would  result  in  an  armistice,  this  would  not  cause  ^ 
any  diminution  of  expenditures  for  defense.  It  seemed  to  be  - 
the  conviction  that  defense  mobilization  will  be  with  us, 
possibly  with  increasing  vigor,  for  at  least  the  next  ten  years. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  seem  that,  while  men  might 
find  in  the  probability  of  many  years  of  increa^d  tax 
burdens,  etc.,  plenty  of  justification  for  ptessimism,  there 
really  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  some  shortages  are  in¬ 
evitable  and  that  the  trend  must  be  toward  more  inflation. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  times  when  a  sudden  change 
of  conditions  has  developed  at  a  time  when  most  people 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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If  you  buy  the  Recordak  Microfilmer 
you  are  now  renting  you’ll  get  a  •  •  • 


lET’S^ARGUEl  (Continued  from  page  15) 

ex|)ected  something  quite  different.  It  is  possible  the  recent  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  representing  important  retail 
falling  off  in  retail  sales  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  interests  feels  as  he  does  should  cause  us  to  check  our  own 
m.ni  first  quoted  to  develop  so  strong  a  streak  of  |>essimism,  attitudes  and  seek  the  viewpoint  of  others. 


The  Troubled  Path  of  Free  Enterprise 


Blowing  Rock  group,  having  settled  the  question  of 
what  ntay  be  expected  in  the  way  of  business  conditions, 
turned  its  attention  to  some  of  our  national  and  inter¬ 
national  problems.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  an 
inijK)rtant  member  of  the  group  originally  hailed  from 
England,  one  particularly  inquiring  person  brought  up  the 
question  of  socialism  in  England  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
inevitable  the  United  States  must  follow  in  the  same  pattern. 
Like  all  transplanted  Britons,  our  friend  expressed  faith  in 
his  formei  country’s  destiny.  “Don’t  sell  the  English  short,’’ 
he  entreated.  When  it  came  to  the  direct  question,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  English  may  turn  away  from  socialism 
and  hack  to  free  enterprise,  it  was  the  opinion  of  this  son 
of  the  tight  little  island  that  this  would  be  impossible.  The 
English  could  not  “turn  back’’,  he  thought,  nor  could  the 
United  States  stay  its  progress  in  the  same  direction. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “if  you  should  attempt  to  take  away  all 
this  Government  aid,  there  would  lie  revolution!” 

“Poppycockl”  someone  else  chimed  in.  “you  belong  to 
that  school  which  tells  children  not  to  put  beans  up  their 
noses.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
|)eople  eventually  to  recognize  that  some  day  we  may  reach 
a  {ioint  where  there  is  no  more  that  Government  can  take 
away  from  some  people  to  give  to  others,  you  are  going 
about  virtually  telling  the  public  that  in  the  face  of  such  a 
situation  you  would  expect  them  to  start  a  revolution.” 

The  conversation  continued,  centering  about  the  question 
of  whether  having  engaged  in  a  debauch  which  some  day 
must  come  to  an  end,  the  people  may  not  be  glad  to 
return  to  the  system  which  heretofore  has  been  productive 
of  progress  and  a  continuously  rising  living  standard.  There 


was  some  insistence  that  nations  never  go  backward,  which 
seems  not  to  square  entirely  with  historical  facts,  but  one 
member  of  the  group  summed  up  the  situation  rather  crisply. 

“Do  you  believe,”  he  inquired,  “that  we  can  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  as  we  have  been  going?  If  we  can,  then  what  are 
we  squawking  about?  If  we  cannot,  then  is  it  not  self-evident 
that  we  shall  change  to  something  more  realistic?” 

Some  of  them  thought  this  was  obviously  true,  but  they 
were  not  at  all  certain  such  an  adjustment  might  not  finally 
be  to  a  dictatorship  and  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  for 
free  enterprise. 

Another  man  pointed  out  that  it  should  be  generally 
recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  may  take 
place.  There  have  been  junctures  in  the  history  of  nations 
when  developments  have  been  completely  different  from 
what  might  have  been  exjjected.  Even  though  it  may  seem 
the  United  States*  is  moving  directly  into  socialism,  it  is 
always  possible  the  people  may  see  the  wisdom  of  veering 
away  from  the  precipice,  instead  of  rushing  over  the  edge 
like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

“You  give  the  people  credit  for  having  more  sense  than 
they  have,”  interjected  the  irrepressible  Briton.  The  answer 
to  this  was  that  if  the  present  trend  should  continue  until 
the  nation  may  exp>erience  a  bad  bump  of  some  sort,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  Americans  may  become  eager  to 
return  to  that  system  which,  over  the  years,  brought  the 
nation  to  the  point  where  its  prosperity  has  been  sufficiently 
great  to  allow  it  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  could  happen  that  in  time  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  may  be  the  objective  to  which  the  people,  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  United  States,  will  fight  to  return. 


When  Are  Controls  Not  Controls? 


FATHERING  our  information  from  the  public  prints, 
we  come  upon  what  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  fantastic  moves  as  yet  made  by  any  of  the  earnest  gentle- 
1  men  in  Washington.  It  seems  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
r  has  addressed  a  bulletin  of  instructions  to  the  writers  and 
[  others  upon  its  staff,  urging  them  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
wonl  “controls”  or  excessive  reference  to  the  “price  control 
program.”  Instead  they  are  requested  to  use  such  words  as 
^  “stabilization,”  “price  program,”  “efforts  to  hold  down 
prices”  and  “efforts  to  hold  the  line.”  In  the  bulletin, 
known  as  “Copy  Problem  No.  7,”  it  is  stated  that  “OPS  has 
^  been  criticized  for  wanting  to  perpetuate  controls.” 

One  is  led  to  wonder  whether  any  perpetuation  of 
“stabilization,”  or  “efforts  to  hold  down  prices”  would  be 
I  more  acceptable  to  those  whose  ability  to  stay  in  business 
is  bound  up  with  prices,  than  a  perpetuation  of  “controls.” 


It  would  seem  as  though  the  philosophy  of  the  OPS  folks 
is  like  that  of  the  man  in  the  story  who  bore  a  thoroughly 
objectionable  surname  but  appeared  in  court  with  a  request 
to  have  his  first  name  changed.  We  cannot  evade  the  con¬ 
viction  that  controls  are  controls,  no  matter  what  you  call 
them.  In  a  great  period  of  national  emergency  the  wisdom 
of  government  may  prompt  the  imposition  of  controls  oyer 
our  economy  and,  it  may  not  be  denied,  there  have  been 
many  who  have  believed  there  is  a  group  in  Washington  who 
believe  such  controls  should  be  permanent.  If  it  happens 
that  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  are  not  among  those  who  cherish  such  a  notion, 
we  incline  to  believe  that  sincere  assurances  that  they  do  not 
favor  the  f>erpetuation  of  controls  would  be  more  in  line 
with  the  needs  of  the  hour  than  any  effort  to  use  words  to 
obscure  the  fact  they  are  now  exercising  controls. 
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DISPLAY  DURING 
ALTERATIONS 


How  to  hoop  eufttomorn 
happp  and  interPHt4>d 
white  the  rebuilding 
job  goes  on. 

By  Joseph  T.  Sjursen 

Display  Director,  Frederick  8c  Nelson 


This  article  is  a  chapter  of  the 
Visual  Merchandising  Group's 
new  "Display  Manual,"  pub¬ 
lished  this  month. 

CTORE  construction  offers  a  big 
^  challenge  to  the  displayman.  It 
calls  upon  him  to  maintain  display 
functions  during  very  difficult  times. 
The  processes  of  adding  to  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  store  are  necessary  evils  of  prog¬ 
ress,  but,  as  progress,  they  should  be 
welcomed  by  store  personnel  and  pub¬ 
lic  alike. 

The  challenge  is  twofold:  first,  what 
to  do  to  present  merchandise  to  the 
public  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  store,  and  second,  what 
to  do  to  dramatize  the  actual  changes 
that  are  being  effected.  Each  of  these 
functions  may  present  considerable 
variation  from  the  regular  routines  of 
the  display  crews,  and  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  present  are  legion. 

Barricades  are  generally  used  both 
within  and  outside  the  store  during  a 
period  of  construction  to  keep  dust 
and  debris  from  raining  down  on 
passers-by,  and  to  screen  the  unsightly 
from  view.  It  is  essential  that  these 
barricades  be  dust-tight  and  secure  to 
prevent  accidents,  and  that  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  neat  appearance  and  a  mini¬ 


mum  of  interference  to  the  flow  of 
traffic.  Beyond  these  general  require¬ 
ments  of  a  barricade,  their  reception 
by  the  public  will  be  determined  by 
the  displayman. 

Moke  It  Fun.  There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  the  treatment  of  the 
barricade.  The  first  maintains  that  the 
barricade  as  a  necessary  evil  should  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas,  made  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible,  and  then  treated  as  if  it 
didn’t  exist.  The  alternative  is  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  barricade  exists,  and  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  an  excit¬ 
ing  and  most  interesting  process  which 
is  going  to  be  fun  for  everybody.  For 
the  displayman  of  this  school  of 
thought,  a  barricade  presents  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  creating  a  contrast  which  will 
call  attention  to  the  work  being  done. 
He  may  paint  the  barricades  pink, 
stripe  them  in  green  and  white,  paint 
swags  to  make  the  work-area  a  stage, 
and  advertise  the  whole  with  signs  of 
whimsical  nature. 

The  possibilities  for  novelty  treat¬ 
ment  during  this  f>eriod  are  inexhaust- 
'ible.  Window  boxes  containing  real 
flowers  can  be  attached  to  dress  up  a 
barricade.  Plywood  workmen  with 
real  tools  can  swarm  up  the  face  of  the 
barricades,  and  the  sidewalk  superin¬ 
tendent  is  in  his  heyday  with  a  win¬ 


dow,  or  a  series  of  them,  to  permit 
views  of  the  progress  of  the  operatioiu. 

Display  sketches  of  the  section  or 
area  as  it  will  look  on  completion  and 
an  architect’s  model  giving  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  project  are  a  sure-fire 
way  of  arousing  public  curiosity. 
Nothing  is  more  popular  than  “inside 
information.’’ 

Merchandise  Display.  To  meet  the 
problems  of  displaying  merchandise 
under  abnormal  conditions  there  are 
several  techniques  which  have  Ireen 
found  useful.  Wall  shadow  boxes  are 
good  as  a  space-saving  feature  at  this 
time.  Ledges  or  platforms  attached 
where  they  don’t  restrict  the  flow  of 
traffic  provide  area  for  small  merchan¬ 
dise  displays.  Photographic  blow-ups 
of  store  promotions  are  useful  and 
space-saving,  or  merchandise  may  be 
attached  directly  to  the  wall  to  create 
an  unusual  viewing  angle. 

Signs.  The  medium  of  signs  to  tell  the 
public  what  is  happ>ening  shouldn’t  be 
overlooked.  Imagination  and  whimsy 
can  run  riot  with  such  inscriptions  as: 
“Pardon,  our  partitions  are  showing!’’: 
“Sorry,  detour!  But  you’ll  meet  such 
interesting  people!’’;  “Rome  wasn’t 
built  in  a  day  . . .  but  we’re  hurrying!’’: 
“Our  little  men  are  having  busy 
days!’’;  “The  better  to  serve  you  with, 
my  dears!’’ 

Signs  should  be  used  to  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  locations  of  all  dislcxated 
sections.  Use  arrows  or  direction  signs 
to  find  any  obscured  sections  or  serv¬ 
ices  in  adjacent  areas.  One  possibility 
is  to  use  a  floor  directory  with  more 
than  the  usual  information  to  locate 
departments.  If  the  alterations  are  ex¬ 
tensive,  it  is  often  helpful  to  have  cen¬ 
tral  directories  at  strategic  locations 
listing  those  sections  or  services  which 
have  been  moved  and  where  to  find 
them. 

The  Big  Moment.  .\nd  after  it  is  all 
finished,  after  the  weeks  or  months  of 
noise,  dirt,  dust  and  inconvenience,  let 
the  customer  know  what  you  have  ac¬ 
complished  and  where  it  all  is.  Use 
fidl  sheet  floor  cards  and  announce¬ 
ment  cards  in  the  windows  and  the 
interior.  If  the  area  is  large  make  it 
an  imp>ortant  spot,  but  don’t  “gild 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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WATCH  THIS  LIST  FOR  TEMPORARY  DEPARTMENT  LOCATIONS 
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Imida  Hie  (tore,  cuetemert  find  temporary  department  lecatiam  pofted  on  "No,  Junior— eecaicrtor*  don't  grow  on  tree*,  you  build  them  the  hard  wayl" 
removable  tigne  which  can  be  changed  a*  noceesary.  Copy  and  decorations  Customers  learn  about  an  improvement  that  will  make  shopping  easier,  and 
ore  designed  to  sHr  their  interest  in  the  building  activity.  get  a  moment's  entertainment  along  with  the  information. 
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These  photographs,  all  from  Fred¬ 
erick  &  Nelson,  show  how  good 
display  can  do  a  special  public 
relations  job  for  the  store  when 
modernization  is  in  progress. 

Right:  Display  inspiration  blooms  everywhere. 
When  scaffolding  goes  up,  I4>foot  plywood  fig* 
ores  of  workmen  dramotize  the  modernization. 


Rossersby  stop  to  watch  construction  workmen  in  a  lorge  comer  window  Exterior  barricades  need  not  suspend  window  display  for  the  durotion. 

during  the  day;  at  night  there  ore  manne^in  worknien  to  teN  the  story.  Shadow  box  displays  in  the  barricade  itself  draw  double  attention. 
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I  hircl  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  servim 
offeretl  retailers  by  divisions  and  groups  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

in' ROM  its  inception  in  1924,  the 

history  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  has  run  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  formalization  of  merchandising 
techniques.  It  was  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  becaitse  merchants  realized  the 
need  for  exchange  of  ideas,  ptolicies 
and  techniques,  and  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  terminology,  and  coojrerative 
consideration  of  many  other  aspects  of 
merchandising. 

Many  of  the  types  of  service  for 
which  the  Division’s  members  look  to 
it  tcxlay,  had  their  small  beginnings  in 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  known  as  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  Merchandising 
Division  consistently  has  played  an  in¬ 
fluential  part  in  the  growth  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  sftecialty  store  merchandis¬ 
ing,  through  greatly  facilitating  the 
dissemination  of  information  which 
enables  merchants  to  do  their  job  in 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  way. 

Significant  proof  of  the  value  of 
these  services  lies  in  the  fact  that  “hard 
times’’  never  have  brought  a  drop  in 
the  Division’s  membership.  Instead, 
stores  have  realized  their  increased 
need  of  the  Division’s  help  in  times  of 
stress.  For  example,  the  critical  year  of 
1933  witnessed  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  Merchandising  Division  member¬ 
ships. 

The  Division’s  emphasis  always  has 
been  keyed  to  the  practical  side  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  Throughout  the  history  of 
the  Division,  there  has  been  pressure 
for  the  formation  of  buyer  groups,  to 
bring  to  the  Division’s  activities  the 
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Chairman 
H.  V.  ELDER 

Strowbridge  Bi  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


Vice-Chairman 
EARL  MINSTER 

Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee 


RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman 

ALFRED  COHEN  D.  DRAGONEHI 

Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New  York  Julius  Gorfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington 

PIECE  GOODS  GROUP 

chairman 

ARTHUR  WINGATE 
Bloomingdole  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 
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Merchandising  Division 


EDWARD  J.  MOWN 
OtoirnMin 


FREDERICK  C.  STRODEl 
Vica^kairnMiii 


THOMAS  F.  O'DONNEU 
Rtody-to-Waar 


RAYMOND  S.  REED 
Horn*  Furnishings 


i)enefit  of  the  active  participation  of 
those  most  closely  involved  in  day-to- 
day  merchandising  situations  and 
problems.  Through  a  gradual  process 
of  evolution  the  Division  has  devel- 
o|)etl  along  these  lines. 

Group  Organization.  As  early  as  1926, 
special  Merchandising  Committees 
were  formed  to  give  sjjecial  attention 
to  the  various  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  four  years  later,  divisional 
meetings  were  inaugurated  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  summer  convention  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group.  From  time 
to  time,  buyer  committees  were  set  up 
to  cope  with  spiecial  situations.  A 
permanent  Ready-to-Wear  Group  was 
^t  up  in  the  19S0's,  and  in  1947  the 
Division  was  further  subdivided  into 


WALTER  R.  GRANGER 
M«n'«  A  Boy*'  Woor 


ARTHUR  WINGATE 
Pioco  Good* 


ALFRED  COHEN 
Rotoil  Fur  Council 


Groups  paralleling  the  several  major 
merchandising  divisions  typical  of 
retail  stores:  ^^en’s  and  Bovs’  Wear 
Group  .  .  .  Home  Furnishings  and  Af>- 
pliances  Group  .  .  .  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  .  .  .  Accessories  Group  ...  In¬ 
timate  Apparel  Group  .  .  .  and  Piece 
Gootls  Group.  In  addition,  the  Retail 
Fur  Council,  which  had  been  formed 
some  years  previously  was  continued  as 
a  separate  “group,”  inasmuch  as  the 
fur  market  is  so  distinct  from  all  others 
and  is  characterized  by  unique  prac¬ 
tices  and  problems  tvhich  render  the 
integration  of  this  group  with  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group  impractical. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  these  Groups 
is  a  chairman  with  special  leadership 
talents,  and  representation  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  Group  committees  cuts  across  the 


entire  country  and  includes  men  from 
a  variety  of  types  of  retail  operations. 
The  Group  membership  was  carefully 
selected  also  to  represent  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  retail  talent.  This  set-up  provid¬ 
ed  an  avenue  through  which  stores’ 
special  requirements  for  service  from 
the  Division  could  be  made  known, 
and  by  which  guidance  and  assistance 
could  be  made  available.  Thus  the 
work  of  the  various  Groups  reflects  the 
thinking  of  a  number  of  outstanding 
practicing  retailers.  Special  commit¬ 
tees  of  merchandisers  and  buyers  with¬ 
in  the  Groups  frequently  are  assigned 
to  particular  projects,  and  from  time 
to  time  indivirfual  Group  meetings  are 
called  to  consider  problems  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  or  special  developments  that 
take  place  within  the  field. 

In  addition  to  the  various  groups, 
the  Merchandising  Division  Board  of 
Directors  is  available  to  guide  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Division,  and  to  lend  advice 
on  matters  not  solely  related  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  particular  Group. 

N«w  Needs,  New  Services.  In  survey¬ 
ing  the  services  which  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  has  rendered  to  merchants 
over  the  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  flexible  its  operation  has  re¬ 
mained,  and  how  responsive  it  has 
been  therefore  to  the  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  its  membership.  Nor  has  the 
policy  or  work  of  the  Division  been 
permitted  to  becoiae  permanently 
“set”  in  a  certain  pattern,  enduring 
beyond  the  need  it  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  fill. 

For  example,  in  the  later  1920’s,  the 
fashion  consciousness  of  the  American 
public  became  strongly  focused  upon 
color,  and  to  stores,  the  coordination 
of  color  in  their  stocks  and  for  their 
promotions  became  an  important  mat¬ 
ter.  In  1930  the  NRDGA  Color  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  was  set  up  by 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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It’s  consistent.  Month  in  and  month  out  Celanese 
advertising  appears  in  the  pages  of  leading  fashion 
and  service  magazines  telling  the  story  of  Celanese* 
acetate  rayon.  This  advertising  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wide  scope  of  fashions  in  acetate,  at  a 
variety  of  prices.  This  famous  fiber  contributes  val¬ 
uable  fabric  characteristics  to  materials  for  every 
purse  and  purpose.  i- 

Millions  of  women  have  learned  to  associate  the 
Celanese  Trademark  with  quality  and  satisfaction 


and  it  is  good  business  for  store  management  to  fea¬ 
ture  merchandise  containing  Celanese  acetate  with 
proper  identification  tags.  For  full  information  on 
the  Celanese  identification  program  and  how  Celanese 
will  cooperate  with  you  write  to  the  Advertising 
Department  of  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  . 

:  180  Madison  Aveniie;  New  York  16. 

All  merchandise  featured  here  is  appearing  in  Sep¬ 
tember  issues. 

I 

•ReK.U.S.Pat.Off. 


CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK  lO 

In  Canada,  Canadian  Cellulose  Products,  Ltd,,  Montreal 
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tlie  Merchandising  Division,  to  evalu¬ 
ate  each  season’s  colors  for  their  sala¬ 
bility,  and  to  select  from  each  color 
family  in  each  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tion  the  particular  shade  or  shades 
most  suitable  for  coordination  (which 
in  those  days  usually  implied  match¬ 
ing).  Two  seasonal  cards  per  year  were 
swatched  and  these  cards  were  bought 
in  great  quantity  by  both  retailers 
and  manufacturers,  who  thus  were 
furnished  an  authoritative  standard 
for  their  color  operations.  This  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  was  of  great  import¬ 
ance  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War,  when  it  was  disbanded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  manufacturers 
to  count  up>on  dye  deliveries  or  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality.  In  the  ensuing 
years,  the  entire  philosophy  of  color  in 
women’s  fashions  has  changed.  It  no 
longer  is  the  vogue  to  match,  but 
rather  to  harmonize;  therefore  the 
Color  Committee  has  not  been  revived. 
Instead,  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to 
other  aspects  of  the  fashion  element  in 
retailing. 

In  1932,  the  Division  presented  its 
first  fall  fashion  presentation,  by  the 
Women’s  Apparel  Group.  From  time 
to  time,  the  Division  has  continued  to 
run  fashion  shows  emphasizing  volume 
selling  selections,  probably  the  most 
successful  of  these  being  the  shows  put 
on  at  the  four  most  recent  convention 
meetings  of  the  Piece  Goods  Group,  in 
which  the  Piece  Goods  Committee’s 
selections  of  the  20  most  important 
volume-selling  fabrics  are  shown  made 
up  into  pattern  styles  by  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  pattern  companies.  Advance,  But- 
terick,  McCall  and  Simplicity. 

ConvMitions.  Participation  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  convention  each  year  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  large  number  of  merchandise 
managers  and  an  increasing  attend¬ 
ance  by  buyers.  Many  store  heads  also 
find  it  worth  while  to  come  to  the  ses¬ 
sions,  which  nearly  always  feature  im¬ 
portant  personalities  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  group  as  well  as  from  within 
the  retail  field.  The  spirited  op>en  dis¬ 
cussion  periods  that  follow  many  of 
these  convention  sessions  is  indicative 
of  their  vital  interest  to  retailers.  Each 
June,  the  Division  holds  a  special  mid¬ 
year  convention  of  its  own.  Though 


drawing  a  smaller  attendance  than  the 
“big  meet,”  still  there  always  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  crowd,  interested  in  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas  and  exploring  their  common 
merchandising  problems.  In  June  of 
this  year,  a  joint  convention  was  held 
with  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  un¬ 
derscoring  the  close  interrelationship 
of  the  merchandising  and  the  promo¬ 
tional  functions  within  stores. 

During  recent  conventions,  of  course, 
there  has  been  particular  interest  in 
governmental  regulations  which  affect 
the  retailer  and  his  resources.  The 
day-to-day  work  of  the  Division  mana¬ 
ger,  also,  has  been  largely  concerned 
with  this  factor;  group  meetings  have 
l)een  lield  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
price  control  u|X)n  the  retailer’s  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  manager  has  made  nu¬ 
merous  trips  to  Washington  to  clarify 
details  of  various  regulations  and  to 
confer  with  persons  in  authority  in  l)e- 
half  of  members  and  the  retail  indus¬ 
try  in  general. 

The  Division  has  offered  general 
service,  for  example,  in  matters  regard¬ 
ing  price  control;  and  at  the  moment 
is  working  very  closely  on  imjxjrt  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  amendment  to  which 
probably  will  lie  out  before  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  article.  Labeling  legisla¬ 
tion.  excise  tax  questions.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  trade  practice  rules 
and  hearings— all  these  have  formed 
part  of  the  pattern  of  the  service  in 
recent  months.  This  activity  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  need  for  it  exists— 
which  promises  to  be  quite  a  while. 
The  Division  has  had  a  definite  steady¬ 
ing  influence  on  regulations  affecting 
the  trade,  by  keeping  always  in  front 
of  lawmakers  and  government  agencies 
the  practical  side  of  the  retailer’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

Merchandising  Standards.  To  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  traditionally  had  been 
plagued  by  lack  of  dependable  stand¬ 
ards  either  in  its  own  practices  or  in 
the  quality  of  merchandise  made  avail¬ 
able  to  it,  or  the  relationships  with  re¬ 
sources,  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
cooperative  efforts  with  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  establishment  of  standards 
has  brought  a  measure  of  order  from 
chaos.  This  is  one  of  the  Division’s 
constant  functions,  benefiting  not  only 
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F«rm«r  manager  of  the  Marchanditing 
Divitian,  who  hot  ratignad  to  loin  o 
manufacturing  organiiation. 

the  consumer  and  the  retailer,  but  the 
reputable  manufacturer  as  well. 

This  recognition  of  the  Division’s 
responsibility  to  evaluate  and  create 
dependable  standards  was  evidenced 
in  one  of  the  earliest  projects,  begun  in 
1925,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  first  president,  Herbert  J.  Tily- 
the  establishment  of  a  standard  mer¬ 
chandising  terminology,  so  that  all 
merchandise  men  would  speak  a  com¬ 
mon  language  of  their  craft.  At  about 
the  same  time,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  undertook 
to  revise  the  standard  classification  of 
merchandise.  This  function  continues 
to  be  important,  and  many  stores  con¬ 
tinue  to  request  information  aloi^ 
these  lines. 

Setting  up  standards  of  quality  in 
merchandise,  particularly  fabrics,  is  a 
responsibility  which  the  Division  con¬ 
tinues  to  assume.  The  NRDGA  was 
sponsor  for  the  American  Standards 
Association  standards  for  rayon  fab¬ 
rics,  related  to  their  end  use,  and  the 
Merchandising  Division  has  been  the 
active  operating  agency  in  this  matter. 

Informative  labeling  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  by  stores,  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  merchandise  standards  program. 
In  this  respect,  too,  the  Merchandising 
Division  has  not  been  idle.  It  is  real¬ 
ized  that  unless  informative  labeling  is 
done  voluntarily,  action  is  forced  upon 
the  industry  by  government.  In  this 
case,  the  rules  or  their  administration 
are  likely  to  be  impracticable— as  was 
the  case  in  the  Wool  Labeling  .Act.  In 
fabrics  especially,  the  matter  of  infor¬ 
mative  labeling  becomes  increasingly 
important,  as  stores  find  themselves  in¬ 
undated  by  a  flood  of  new  synthetics 
and  blends,  each  possessing  its  peculiar 
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advantages  and  disadvantages,  dejX'nd- 
ing  npon  end  use. 

Probably  in  no  way  does  the  fiber 
content  or  construction  of  a  fabric  con¬ 
cern  ilie  buying  public  more  definitely 
than  in  the  behavior  of  the  finished 
garment  when  it  is  washed  or  cleaned. 
Through  the  Division’s  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Institute  of  Cleaners  and  Dyers,  a  con¬ 


tinuous  effort  is  being  made  to  keep 
stores  informed  along  this  line.  For 
the  past  several  months,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  has  been  running  in 
Stores  a  series  of  articles  on  fabric 
serviceability,  with  the  objective  of 
making  buyers  quality-conscious  and 
fabric-wise,  so  that  customer  com¬ 
plaints  and  markdowns  due  to  lack  of 
dry<leanability  or  launderability  may 
eventually  be  stoppied  at  the  source— 
the  manufacturer’s  showroom. 

Discrepancies  in  systems  of  garment 
sizing  have  long  caused  great  incon¬ 
venience  to  customers,  and  been  for 
retailers  a  prolific  source  of  merchan¬ 
dise  returns.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  direction,  since  certain  of  the 
markets  are  poorly  organized  for  the 
corrective  work  required;  but  also, 
much  already  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Merchandising  Division  has  been 
consistently  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  their  project  of  sizing 
garments  on  the  basis  of  the  wearer’s 
height  and  weight.  This  standard  con¬ 


cept  is  based  on  body  measurements, 
so  that  there  may  be  agreement  upion 
what  size  body  a  garment  is  being 
made  for.  This  in  no  way  inhibits  the 
style  originality  of  any  manufacturer, 
or  even  dictates  whether  fit  shall  be 
loose  or  tight— a  matter  which  conceiv¬ 
ably  might  change  with  the  fashions. 
The  size  study  relating  to  toddlers’  and 
children’s  garments  was  the  first  ap¬ 


proved  by  the  memljers,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  sizing  system  has  been  employed 
successfully  by  mail  order  houses, 
whose  returns  have  been  markedly  re¬ 
duced  as  a  result.  The  Standardization 
Committee  contends  that  were  the 
great  mass  of  the  country’s  retailers  to 
seek  out  this  type  of  sizing,  it  would  be 
very  beneficial.  This  same  sizing  con¬ 
cept  is  being  developed  right  through, 
from  the  children’s  to  the  complete 
range  of  adult  sizings. 

The  Merchandising  Division  also 
has  been  interested  and  coof>erative 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  other 
standardization  moves  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  One  such  has  been  that 
relating  to  boys’  model  forms. 

The  Division  has  carried  out  other 
standardization  projects  of  its  own. 
For  instance,  a  retail  committee  has 
worked  with  the  corset  and  brassiere 
markets  to  perfect  a  system  of  uniform 
sizing  of  corset  boxes,  brassiere  boxes, 
and  end  labels  for  both,  to  be  used 
throughout  the  industry.  As  manufac¬ 


turers  are  placing  their  reorders  on 
boxes  they  are  swinging  over  to  this 
approved  standard,  with  the  result 
that  the  stock  sections  of  foundation 
departments  will  present  a  more  order¬ 
ly  appearance,  and  it  will  be  easier  for 
salespeople  to  locate  the  various  items 
and  sizes.  Uniform  lingerie  folding  to 
a  predetermined  size  in  keeping  with 
standard  bin  sizes,  also  has  had  the 
attention  of  the  Division. 

Vendor  Relations.  In  point  of  overall 
im|X)rtance  to  the  retail  industry, 
probably  one  of  the  foremost  activities 
of  the  Division  is  its  vendor  relations 
work.  As  early  as  1924,  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group  found  itself  in¬ 
evitably  acting  as  a  mediator  in  cer¬ 
tain  disputes  involving  retailers  and 
their  resources,  and  involvement  with 
the  affairs  of  the  markets  in  one  man¬ 
ner  or  another  has  continued  through¬ 
out  the  years.  In  1937  a  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  NRDGA  was 
set  up  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  of 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores  and 
The  May  Company,  and  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  retailers  whose  experience 
qualified  them  to  understand  resources' 
problems  as  well  as  those  of  retailers 
and  to  work  realistically  for  a  more 
harmonious  and  mutually  satisfactory 
relationship.  The  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  has  provided  information  and 
personnel,  both  staff  and  store,  for  this 
Committee  in  carrying  out  studies  and 
activities. 

The  long  study  which  preceded  the 
formulation  of  Basic  Trade  Provisions 
for  inclusion  in  an  order  form,  was 
carried  out  with  the  authority  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee.  This 
involved  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
commonly  accepted  trade  practices  of 
the  w'omen’s  apparel  industry  pertain¬ 
ing  to  delivery,  cancellation,  terms  of 
sale,  and  other  technicalities  of  the  con¬ 
tractual  agreement,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  certain  practices  which  the 
retail  industry  might  adopt  as  stand¬ 
ard.  After  three  years  of  study,  and 
scrutiny  of  over  3,000  kinds  of  clauses 
then  being  used  on  order  confirmation 
forms,  the  Committee  recommended 
to  the  NRDGA  membership  for  then- 
approval  a  set  of  eight  Basic  Trade 
Provisions.  Their  subsequent  accept- 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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in  any  store  is  the 
Linen  Department... 
which  nets  well  above 
the  average  profit 
of  the  Total  Store! 
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is  basic  merchandise 


never  sold  at  a  loss! 


It’s  always  smart  business 
to  trade  up  prestige, 
value... and  profit 
with  IRISH  LINEN! 


REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  ON 


Linens  and  domestics  departments  today  are  ripe  for  the 
kind  of  merchandising  and  promotion  that  is  standard 
in  apparel  departments.  For  today  there  is  fashion,  there  is 
color,  there  is  novelty,  in  the  merchandise  handled  in  these 
departments.  There  is  gift  appeal,  impulse  merchandise, 
something  to  display  and  promote  every  week  of  the  year. 

There  are  departments  that  have  proved  this.  These  out¬ 
standing  departments  are  not  limited  to  the  biggest  stores 
or  the  largest  cities,  nor  are  they  in  any  particular  price 
group.  Some  are  run  by  old-time  buyers  who  know  how  to 
state  their  department’s  case  to  management,  and  some  by 
newcomers  who  are  not  wed  to  tradition.  Regardless  of  the 
size  or  type  of  the  store,  the  formula  for  success  in  this  group 
of  departments  is  the  same:  The  appeal  of  bargain  basement 
methods  is  not  overestimated;  the  public’s  appetite  for  the 
new  and  the  attractive  is  not  underestimated;  the  gift  appeal 
of  the  department’s  merchandise  is  not  overlooked. 

In  order  to  discover  what  methods  have  made  the  success¬ 
ful  departments  strong,  and  where  the  typical  department 
needs  improvement,  the  research  staff  of  Stores  interv'iew'ed 
manufacturers  in  each  of  the  many  markets  serving  the  de¬ 
partment.  Buying  office  representatives  were  contacted, 
too,  and  so  were  more  than  a  hundred  buyers  in  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Their  opinions,  their  experience, 
and  the  case  histories  these  observers  supplied  are  the  basis 
for  the  suggestions  in  the  article  that  follows.  Readers  who 
would  like  fuller  information  on  any  of  the  points  covered 
are  cordially  invited  to  write  to  Stores  for  it, 
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J.  W.  Robinson  Company,  Los  Anpolos,  copHoKsot 
on  tho  wido  color  ossortmont  in  its  Robinairo 
blonkot,  by  North  Star,  in  tho  window  obovo. 

Bolow,  Bomborgor's,  Nowarli,  tios  tho  book  tMo, 
"Choopor  by  tho  Doson",  to  a  soiling  swggostion. 
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1^ ASH  ION  and  novelty  are  jxjwerful 
*  tools  in  the  sale  of  linens  and  do¬ 
mestics,  but  still  a  little  new  in  the 
untrained  hands  of  some  buyers.  Ob¬ 
servers  of  this  department  say  it  will 
never  get  out  of  its  rut  until  it  aban¬ 
dons  its  habit  of  passive  retailing- 
waiting  for  the  public  to  demand  what 
it  wants,  instead  of  bringing  exciting 
^  new  ideas  to  the  customers. 

Like  many  a  profitable  department, 
the  linens  and  domestics  department 
tends  to  be  neglected  in  stores.  If  the 
buyer  himself  is  eager  to  revamp  his 
operation,  his  management  may  prove 
to  be  complacent  and  unwilling  to 
make  any  adjustments  in  the  physical 
set-up  of  the  department  or  in  the 
budget  arrangements.  And  changes, 
let  it  be  understood,  are  sorely  needed 
if  the  department  store  is  to  keep  pace 
with  progress  in  this  field. 

Even  before  the  second  World  War, 
fashion  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt 
in  this  industry;  instead  of  waiting  for 
people  to  wear  out  and  replace  what 
they  had,  manufacturers  began  iiijxo- 
ducing  new  ideas,  new  styles,  'fiew 
colors.  And  since  the  war,  develop¬ 
ments  have  come  faster  than  the  typi¬ 
cal  department  could  absorb  them. 
But,  always,-  there  have  been  some  de- 
|>artments,  some  managements,  ^.that 
were  alert  to  their  opportunities,-*  and 
their  success  is  an  index  to  the  volume 
and  profits  that  await  those  who  have 
not  yet  put  their  houses  in  order. 

The  White  Sale  Rut.  Some  say  this 
group  of  departments— linens,  domes¬ 
tics,  blankets— fell  into  a  rut  on  the 
day  that  a  smart  merchant  dreamed  up 
the  first  January  White  Sale.  It  was  a 
wonderful  idea,  once  upon  a  time,  to 
go  into  the  market  during  an  off-season 
and  buy  up  bargains  for  cut-price  pro¬ 
motion.  So  wonderful  that  a  similar 
price  promotion  was  instituted  for  the 


dull  month  of  August,  in  order  to 
bring  customers  into  the  store.  May, 
too,  got  a  fling,  but  the  rest  of  the 
months  were  forgotten. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  de¬ 
partment  had  tasted  the  blood  of  suc¬ 
cessful  price  promotions.  Presently 
things  reached  the  stage  they  are  in 
today,  for  most  stores:  there  is  little 
promotion  of  anything  but  price.  A 
check  on  kitchen  toweling,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shows  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  promotions  run  on  this 
merchandise  are  price,  pure  and 
simple.  Yet  here  is  a  field  where  the 
styling  of  the  merchandise  has  im¬ 


proved,  where  there  is  gift  packaging, 
where  manufacturers  have  develofied- 
and  advertisedi— an  efficient  produa 
that  adds  beauty  to  the  kitchen  and 
harmonizes  with  the  curtains  and  table 
cloths. 

No  Bargains  Today.  In  bed  sheets,  the 
industry  has  promoted  color,  prints, 
embroidery,  gift  packaging,  styles  that 
require  no  tuck-in,  yet  the  buyer  (or 
perhaps  his  management)  thinks  only 
in  terms  of  cut  prices.  This,  at  a  time 
when  the  activities  of  chains  and  mail 
order  houses  make  it  increasingly  difB- 
cult  for  department  stores  to  find  a 
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Cannon  ad  pravidos  inspiration  for  window  at 
Sibloy,  Lindsay  A  Cwrr,  Rochostar,  N.  Y. 
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Lamp  daffifttmant  porticipotas,  too,  in  J.  W.  Robin¬ 
son's  storowido  blonkot  soiling  ovont. 
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Fashion:  the  New  Tool 
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bargain.  The  huge  chain  buyers  can 
uke  advantage  of  every  turn  in  the 
market,  and  their  purchases  are  large 
enough  so  that  a  softening  market 
starts  to  firm  once  they  have  bought. 
When  the  department  store  buyer 
seeks  to  comf)ete  with  the  chains  on 
price,  he  finds  himself  outclassed,  and 
begins  to  wonder  why  he  should  sell 
sheets  at  all  if  he  has  to  sell  them  at  so 
low  a  markup.  Yet  if  he  tells  his  cus¬ 
tomer  about  new  and  interesting  things 
,to  do  with  sheets  to  brighten  up  her 
bedrooms,  he  doesn’t  need  a  price  pro¬ 
motion  to  bring  her  into  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Even  so  staple  an  item  as  blankets 
has  news  today:  There  is  a  new  fiber, 
dynel,  to  be  introduced.  And  there  is 
the  electric  blanket,  which  several 
blanket  firms  are  making  a  strong 
effort  to  merchandise  through  the 
blanket  department,  but  they  find— 
always  with  a  few  blessed  exceptions— 
that  buyers  and  salespeople  are  afraid 
of  it. 

In  wool  and  part-wool  blankets, 
there  are  varying  weights  and  degrees 
of  warmth,  so  that  a  wardrobe  idea 
can  be  promoted,  and  there  are  colors 
to  harmonize  with  every  room  scheme. 

In  bath  towels,  new  styling  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  vast  market  among  women 
who  want  to  make  their  homes  look 
attractive,  and  who  see  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  a  change  of  color  scheme,  and 
in  color  harmony  of  bedroom  and 


bathroom.  In  table  cloths,  casual  liv¬ 
ing  has  opened  up  a  whole  new  range 
of  merchandise,  from  plastic  place 
mats  to  modern-styled  lace  dinner 
cloths. 

Selling  Home  Fashions.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  ahead  of  most  buyers  in 
recognizing  that  they  could  sell  more 
on  a  fashion  basis  than  on  the  basis  of 
utility  and  absolute  need.  Their  na¬ 
tional  ads  feature  the  new  and  the 
decorative  possibilities  in  their  mer¬ 
chandise;  the  gift  appeal;  the  reasons 
why  the  customer  should  buy  more 
than  one  of  a  color  and  size.  Maga¬ 
zines  play  up  similar  themes  in  their 
editorial  pages.  Yet  there  are  still  many 
buyers  who  are  less  receptive  to  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  fashion  than  their  cus¬ 
tomers— and  many,  many  salespeople 
who  not  only  will  not  suggest  a  second 
item,  but  who  have  no  idea  of  how'  to 
present  the  first. 

If  a  department  is  to  sell  a  woman 
more  sheets  and  towels  and  blankets, 
and  more  table  cloths,  when  she  al¬ 
ready  has  a  full  linen  closet,  it  has  to 
get  away  from  talking  price,  and  some¬ 
times  it  has  to  forget  its  store  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  merchandise.  It 
has  to  learn  something  about  home 
furnishings;  it  has  to  make  itself  part 
of  the  home  furnishings  group  of  de¬ 
partments  by  coordinating  its  mer¬ 
chandise  and  its  merchandising  with 
theirs.  It  has  to  learn  how  to  show  a 


woman  a  new  way  to  dress  up  a  room 
or  give  a  new  look  to  her  dining  table. 
It  has  to  learn  how  she  lives,  so  that 
it  will  realize  that  the  same  woman 
who  buys  a  plastic  cloth  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  table  is  also  a  customer  for  linen 
or  lace  when  she  sets  the  table  for  a 
dinner  party;  that  when  she  buys  mus¬ 
lin  sheets  for  her  young  son’s  bed,  she 
may  also  be  in  the  market  for  percales 
on  the  adult  beds. 

A  Dependable  Market.  The  market 
which  the  linens  and  domestics  indus¬ 
try  has  been  developing  through  fash¬ 
ion  appeal  is  a  far  more  dependable 
one  than  the  price  and  necessity  mar¬ 
ket  which  was  once  all  there  was. 
There  was  a  beautiful  demonstration 
of  this  point  when  the  after-effects  of 
the  Korea-inspired  buying  spree  made 
themselves  felt.  When  business  slowed 
down  this  summer,  it  slowed  first  in 
the  low-priced  staples;  it  held  up  best 
in  the  more  expensive  but  more  attrac¬ 
tive  goods.  Thus  the  trade  saw  the 
price  of  muslin  sheets  break  while  the 
top  grade  line  in  p>ercales  was  still  on 
allotment;  it  saw  style  towels  selling 
while  staples  were  at  a  standstill;  it  saw 
plastic  table  cloths  at  79  cents  go  beg¬ 
ging,  while  those  at  twice  the  price, 
offering  better  styling,  better  quality, 
and  better  packaging,  were  sellouts. 
The  linens  and  domestics  department 
was  learning  what  ready  -  to  -  wear 
learned  a  long  time  ago:  that  it  is 
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proveil.  where  there  is  gilt  pac  kaging, 
where  nianulattiirers  have  developed- 
aiul  ailvertisetl!— an  etficieni  produit 
that  adds  beauty  to  the  kiuheii  and 
hannoni/es  with  the  curtains  and  table 
( loths. 


dull  month  ot  August,  in  order  to 
bring  tustomers  into  the  store.  May, 
too,  got  a  liing,  but  the  rest  of  the 
inottths  were  forgotten. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  de¬ 
partment  had  tasted  the  blood  of  sue 
cessful  price  promotions.  Presently 
things  reached  the  stage  they  are  in 
today,  for  most  stores:  there  is  little 
promotion  of  anything  but  price.  A 
check  on  kitchen  toweling,  for  in¬ 
stance,  shows  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  promotions  run  on  this 
merchandise  are  price,  pure  and 
simple.  Yet  here  is  a  held  where  the 
styling  of  the  merchandise  has  im- 


I^ASmON  and  novelty  are  powerful 
tools  in  the  sale  of  linens  and  do¬ 
mestics,  but  still  a  little  new  in  the 
untrained  hands  of  some  buyers.  Ob¬ 
servers  of  this  department  say  it  will 
never  get  out  of  its  rut  until  it  aban¬ 
dons  its  habit  of  passive  retailing- 
waiting  for  the  public  to  demand  what 
it  wants,  instead  of  bringing  exciting 
new  ideas  to  the  customers. 

Like  many  a  prohtable  department, 
the  linens  and  domestics  department 
tends  to  be  neglected  in  stores.  If  the 
buyer  himself  is  eager  to  revamp  his 
operation,  his  management  may  prove 
to  be  complacent  and  unwilling  to 
make  any  adjustments  in  the  physical 
set-up  of  the  department  or  in  the 
budget  arrangements.  .And  changes, 
let  it  be  understood,  are  sorely  needed 
if  the  department  store  is  to  keep  pace 
with  progress  in  this  field. 

Even  before  the  second  World  War. 
fashion  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt 
in  this  industry;  instead  of  waiting  for 
jjeople  to  wear  out  and  replace  what 
they  had,  manufacturers  began  intro¬ 
ducing  new  ideas,  new  styles,  -hew 
colors.  And  since  the  war.  develop¬ 
ments  have  come  faster  than  the  typi¬ 
cal  department  could  abstirb  them. 
But,  always,  there  have  been  some  ile- 
partments,  some  managements,  tlxit 
were  alert  to  their  opportunities,-‘  and 
their  suctess  is  an  index  to  the  volume 
and  profits  that  await  those  who  ha\e 
not  yet  put  their  houses  in  order. 


No  Bargains  Today.  In  beil  sheets,  the 
industry  has  promoted  color,  prints, 
embroidery,  gift  packaging,  styles  that 
retjuire  no  tuck-in,  yet  the  buyer  (or 
perhaps  his  management)  thinks  only 
in  terms  of  cut  prices.  This,  at  a  time 
when  the  activities  of  chains  aiul  mail 
oitler  houses  make  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  lor  department  stores  to  find  a 


The  White  Sale  Rut.  Some  say  this 
group  of  departments— linens,  domes¬ 
tics,  blankets— fell  into  a  rut  on  the 
day  that  a  smart  merchant  dreamed  up 
the  first  January  White  Sale.  It  was  a 
wonderful  idea,  once  upon  a  time,  to 
go  into  the  market  during  an  ofl-season 
and  buy  up  bargains  for  cut-price  pro¬ 
motion.  So  wonderful  that  a  similar 
price  promotion  yvas  instituted  for  the 
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Cannon  ad  providas  inspiration  for  window  at 
Sibloy,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Lamp  deportment  participates,  too,  in  J.  W.  Robin¬ 
son's  storewide  blanket  selling  event. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


IP  YOUR  LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS  DEPARTMENT  IS  TYPICAL,  IT  HAS  NOT 
YET  DONE  WHAT  JHE  LEADERS  IN  THE  FIELD  HAVE  ALREADY  DONE  TO 
AAAKE  THE  MOST  OF  THE  RICH  FASHION  AAARKET  THAT  HAS  DEVaOPED: 


MERCHANDISING: 

Bcnic  stocks,  frequent  filUins,  continuity  of  merchandise  ore  colled 
for.  Odd  lots  and  speculative  stock-piling  are  giving  way  to  sys- 
Ifinatic,  planned  buying  from  the  few  Eiest  resources  in  each 

!  section. 

PROMOTIONS: 

Price  takes  a  back  seat  to  such  appeals  as  fashion,  gift,  decora¬ 
tion.  prestige,  novelty,  which  provide  year-round  opportunities  for 
promotion  at  full  prices.  Tie-ins  with  national  ads  are  a  natural 
for  a  department  in  which  brand  names  are  so  important. 

iACKGROUI<«>:' 

fashion  merchandise  needs  a  fashion  background— gdod  light, 
spot  displays  for  new  items,  open  shelves  to  expbit  the  color  of 
'^merchandise.  Alcoves  or  shops  for  special  types  of  merchan- 
dbe  and  top  cpodes  ore  a  help. 


DISPLAY: 

The  newest  and  smartest  should  be  most  prominently  displayed— 
not  the  off-price  specials  alone.  Open  displays  that  bring  the 
merchandise  nearer  the  customer  are  good;  self-selection  is  appro¬ 
priate,  and  self-service  in  some  sections.  Assortment  display  is  ,* 
vital,  especially  in  grades  beyond  the  salesperson's  own  buying 
power. 

SELLING: 

Salespeople  need  coaching  in  ensemble  selling,  in  suggestion 
selling.  They  can  do  with  less  technioil  information,  but  need 
more  on  decorating  and  color  coordination.  When  solesper^ie 
fail  to  push  new  Hems  or  expensive  Vades,  H  pays  to  give  them 
some  of  these  ot  pricee  they  con  ofhard,  so  that  they  con  de¬ 
velop  an  appreciation  for  them  which  will  be  reHected  in  their 
selling.  * 


MRt: 


bargain.  The  huge  chain  buyers  can 
take  advantage  of  every  turn  in  the 
market,  and  their  purchases  are  large 
enough  so  that  a  softening  market 
starts  to  firm  once  they  have  Ijought. 
When  the  department  store  buyer 
seeks  to  compete  with  the  chains  on 
price,  he  finds  himself  outclassed,  and 
iMjgins  to  wonder  why  he  should  sell 
sheets  at  all  if  he  has  to  sell  them  at  so 
low  a  markup.  Yet  if  he  tells  his  cus¬ 
tomer  about  new  and  interesting  things 
to  do  with  sheets  to  brighten  up  her 
bedrooms,  he  tloesn’t  need  a  price  pro¬ 
motion  to  bring  her  into  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Even  so  staple  an  item  as  blankets 
has  news  today;  There  is  a  new  fiber, 
dynel,  to  be  introdiuetl.  .And  there  is 
the  electric  blanket,  which  several 
blanket  firms  are  making  a  strong 
effort  to  merchandise  through  the 
blanket  department,  but  they  find— 
always  with  a  few  blessed  exceptions— 
that  buyers  and  salespeople  are  afraid 
of  it. 

In  wool  and  part-wool  lilankets, 
there  are  varying  weights  and  degrees 
of  warmth,  so  that  a  wardrobe  idea 
can  be  promoted,  and  there  are  colors 
to  harmonize  with  every  room  sc  heme. 

In  bath  towels,  new  styling  has  tle- 
velo|x-d  a  vast  market  among  women 
who  want  to  make  their  homes  look 
attractive,  and  who  see  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  a  change  of  colcn  sc  heme,  and 
m  color  harmony  ol  bedroom  and 


bathroom.  In  table  cloths,  casual  liv¬ 
ing  has  opened  up  a  whole  new  range 
of  merchandise,  from  plastic  place 
mats  to  modern-styled  lace  dinner 
cloths. 

Selling  Home  Fashions.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  ahead  ot  most  buyers  in 
recognizing  that  they  could  sell  more 
on  a  fashion  basis  than  on  the  basis  ol 
utility  and  absolute  need.  Their  na¬ 
tional  ads  feature  the  new  and  the 
decorative  possibilities  in  their  mer¬ 
chandise;  the  gift  appeal;  the  reasons 
why  the  customer  should  buy  more 
than  one  of  a  color  and  size.  .Maga¬ 
zines  play  up  similar  themes  in  their 
editorial  pages.  Yet  there  are  still  many 
Imyers  wlio  are  less  receptive  to  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  fashion  than  their  cus¬ 
tomers— and  many,  many  sales|)eople 
who  not  only  will  not  suggest  a  second 
item,  l)ut  who  have  no  idea  of  how'  to 
present  the  first. 

If  a  departmetit  is  to  sell  a  woman 
more  sheets  and  towels  and  blankets, 
and  more  table  cloths,  wheti  she  al¬ 
ready  has  a  lull  litien  closet,  it  has  to 
get  away  from  talking  price,  and  some¬ 
times  it  has  to  forget  its  store  of  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  ol  the  merchandise.  It 
has  to  learn  something  about  home 
furnishings;  it  has  to  make  itself  part 
of  the  home  lurnishings  group  of  de¬ 
partments  by  coordinating  its  mer¬ 
chandise  and  its  merchandising  with 
theirs.  It  has  to  learn  how  to  show  a 


woman  a  new  way  to  dress  up  a  room 
or  give  a  new  look  to  her  dining  table. 
It  has  to  learn  how  she  lives,  so  that 
it  will  realize  that  the  same  woman 
who  buys  a  plastic  cloth  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  table  is  also  a  customer  for  linen 
or  lace  when  she  sets  the  table  for  a 
dinner  party;  that  when  she  buys  mus¬ 
lin  sheets  for  her  young  son’s  bed.  she 
may  also  be  in  the  market  for  percales 
on  the  adult  beds. 

A  Dependable  Market.  The  market 
which  the  linens  and  domestiers  indus¬ 
try  has  been  developing  through  fash¬ 
ion  appeal  is  a  far  more  de|>endable 
one  than  the  price  and  necessity  mar¬ 
ket  which  was  once  all  there  was. 
There  was  a  beautiful  demonstration 
of  this  point  when  the  after-effects  of 
the  Korea-inspired  buying  spree  made 
themselves  felt.  When  business  slowed 
clown  this  summer,  it  slowed  first  in 
the  low-priced  staples;  it  held  up  best 
in  the  more  expensive  but  more  attrac¬ 
tive  goods.  ITius  the  trade  saw  the 
price  of  muslin  sheets  break  while  the 
top  grade  line  in  percales  was  still  on 
allotment;  it  saw  style  towels  selling 
while  staples  were  at  a  standstill;  it  saw 
plastic  table  cloths  at  79  cents  go  beg¬ 
ging,  while  those  at  ttvice  the  price, 
offering  better  styling,  better  quality, 
and  better  packaging,  were  sellouts. 
The  linens  and  domestics  department 
was  learning  what  ready  -  to  -  wear 
learned  a  long  time  ago;  that  it  is 
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easier  to  whet  the  customer’s  appetite 
with  something  new  than  with  a  bar¬ 
gain  offer  of  something  she  already  has. 

Promote  the  New.  No  dress  buyer 
would  hide  her  best  or  newest  num¬ 
bers,  but  that  is  exactly  what  a  great 
many  linens  and  domestics  departments 
do.  Examples  abound,  unfortunately. 

A  typical  story  concerns  a  manufactur¬ 
er  of  well-styled  plastic  table  cloths, 
who  is  accustomed  to  calls  from  buyers 
asking  permission  to  return  his  initial 
shipment  because  the  line  is  (a)  too 
expensive  or  (b)  too  cheap  for  the 
store.  To  each  such  buyer  he  .makes 
this  offer:  He  will  set  up  a  display  in 
the  department  for  just  one  day;  after 
that,  the  buyer  may  return  as  much  as 
he  wishes,  expenses  paid.  In  every 
case,  whether  the  merchandise  was  (a) 
too  expensive  or  (b)  too  cheap,  he 
finds  that  the  buyer  had  no  sales  be¬ 
cause  he  expected  the  customers  to 
hunt  under  the  counter  for  it.  When 
the  manufacturer  drap>es  two  or  three 
of  his  cloths  on  a  counter,  and  places 
additional  stock  in  plain  sight,  sales 
begin  to  happen.  In  every  case,  and 
there  have  been  many,  he  gets  a  re¬ 
order  instead  of  a  return. 

The  buyers,  time  and  again,  wait  for 
customers  to  ask  them  for  something 
new,  instead  of  taking  the  initiative. 
To  this  day,  there  are  many  who  insist 
that  their  customers  will  not  buy  dish- 
towels,  but  are  faithful  unto  death  to 
flour  sacking.  They  insist  —  without 
once  exposing  the  customers  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  a  pretty  kitchen  ensemble. 

Display  Is  Vital.  And  the  customer 
must  be  exp>osed  to  a  display  of  the 
merchandise.  If  it’s  something  new, 
or  if  it’s  in  a  price  bracket  above  what 
the  salesjjerson  herself  can  afford,  dis¬ 
play  must  carry  the  burden.  Makers 
of  top-grade  towels,  and  blankets,  and 
sheets,  and  table  cloths,  and  pillows— 
makers  of  the  best  lines  in  every  branch 
of  the  department,  in  short— tell  simi¬ 
lar  stories.  They  quietly  observe  a 
salesp>erson  waiting  on  a  customer; 
they  see  them  ignore  a  request  for 
“something  better,”  when  that  better 
grade  is  right  in  stock;  they  see  them 
unenthusiastic  about  fine  merchandise 
and  unfamiliar  with  its  fashion  and 
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other  selling  points. 

It  isn’t  entirely  the  buyers’  fault  that 
display  in  the  linens  and  domestics  de¬ 
partment  is  backward.  In  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  so  long  been  consideretl 
purely  staple  in  its  ojieration,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  changes  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  layout,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
display  department. 

No  Proper  Background.  Very  few  linen 
departments  (only  one  in  every  eight 
that  Stores  contacted)  have  special 
shops  and  sections  within  the  depart¬ 
ment;  if  there  is  such  a  shop,  it  is 
usually  a  bath  or  pillow  shop.  Seldom 
is  there  a  trousseau  corner,  a  special 
alcove  for  top  quality  merchandise. 
The  salespeople  sell  throughout  the 
department,  and  the  girl  who  wraps 
up  inexpensive  plastic  cloths  is  expect¬ 
ed  also  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
fashion  and  investment  features  in 
four-dollar  bath  towels  and  40-dollar 
blankets.  It’s  like  asking  the  same  girl 
to  sell  housedresses  and  mink  wraps. 
In  the  arrangement  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise,  too,  linens  and  domestics  depart¬ 
ments  make  little  effort  to  give  each 
kind  of  merchandise  its  proper  back¬ 
ground.  Plastic  place  mats,  at  29  cents 
each,  may  rejoice  in  a  sumptuous  new 
self-selection  fixture,  while  Irish  linen 
and  lace  are  hidden  on  a  shelf.  Or  a 
cotton  sheet  blanket  may  rest  on  a 
counter,  right  next  to  a  luxury-grade 
all-wool  summer  covering  at  six  or 
seven  times  the  cost,  so  that  each  one 
spoils  the  other’s  pitch. 

Buying  Habits  Need  Change.  Along 
with  a  change  in  selling  habits,  the 
emphasis  on  fashion  that  is  developing 
in  this  field  requires  a  change  in  buy¬ 
ing  habits  and  inventory  p)olicy.  There 
are  still  some  buyers  who  believe  that, 
with  a  free  hand  in  placing  orders, 
they  can  make  money  for  their  stores 
through  speculative  buying.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  they  have  had  all 
they  want  of  stock-piling  this  past  year. 
With  the  blessing  of  management, 
they  stock-piled  happily  last  Fall. 
This  Spring  and  Summer  while  they 
watched  their  markets  tighten  and 
then  break,  they  learned  what  a  major 
headache  a  heavy  inventory  can  be. 
They  learned  that  manufacturers  who 
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accepted  buy  -  before  -  the  -  rise  orders 
were  not  interested  in  accepting  can¬ 
cellations  when  prices  began  to  fall. 

There  are  still  some  items,  like 
blankets  and  direct  imports,  that  must 
be  ordered  many  months  before  ship- 
ment  can  be  expected,  or  on  which  the 
manufacturers  can  offer  a  legitimate 
price  inducement  for  early  commit¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  more  fashif)n-con- 
scious  buyers  would  like  to  see  such 
long-term  commitments  kept  out  of 
their  open-to-buy  reckoning  until  the 
delivery  date  is  reasonably  close.  In 
the  meantime,  they  would  like  to  have 
the  budget  for  filling  in  basic  stocks 
and  backing  up  spot  promotions  of  hot 
items. 

Buyers  who  understand  the  new 
type  of  merchandising  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  requires  are  going  in  for  basic 
sttKks— basic  in  the  sense  that  certain 
numbers  are  kept  in  complete  assort¬ 
ment  throughout  the  season.  Not  all 
resources  will  accept  or  service  small 
fill-in  orders,  but  there  are  many  who 
do. 

Stock  Controls  Needed.  Buyers  who 
understand  the  new  type  of  merchan¬ 
dising  are  getting  acquainted  with 
merchandise  control  systems.  In  some 
cases,  the  manufacturer  provides  the 
system  and  the  forms,  but  finds  that 
buyers  don’t  bother  keeping  up  the 
records  and  do  their  purchasing  by 
guesswork.  Some  buyers,  under  the 
impression  that  they  must  keep  all 
their  records  themselves,  complain  of 
being  drowned  in  paper  work;  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  delegate  stock 
control,  as  well  as  stock-keeping. 

Along  with  the  development  of  fash¬ 
ion  methods  in  this  department,  and 
along  with  the  need  to  keep  reordering 
fast  sellers,  the  department  also  faces 
the  need  to  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  its  resources.  There  is  no  continuity 
in  a  stock  that  is  made  up  of  a  bargain 
snapped  up  here,  a  bargain  snap|>ed 
up  there,  and  a  remainder  from  a  big 
promotion.  The  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  recommend  that  the  buyer  have 
fewer  resources.  If  he  chooses  his  few 
with  care,  and  works  closely  with  each, 
then  he  has  a  better  chance  to  develop 
more  volume,  and  more  profitable  vol¬ 
ume. 
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Th«  suggested  layout  above,  by  Chatham,  was  offered  to  the  retail  trade  after  the  company  hod  mode  a 
thorough  study  of  blanket  departments  all  over  the  country  and  had  published  a  book,  now  out  of  print, 
of  photographs  of  outstanding  arrangements.  Because  they  realise  that  the  future  of  many  of  their  beet 
lines  is  tied  to  the  department  store,  most  manufacturers  in  this  field  go  all  out  to  find  answers  to 
problems  in  departmental  layout,  advertising,  display,  speeding  the  average  sole  or  increasing  its  siso. 


W'HhN  it  comes  to  technical  knowl- 
ecljL’.c,  few  buyers  are  in  the  same 
class  with  the  buyer  of  linens  and  do¬ 
mestics.  rime  was  when  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  merchandise  was  the  secret  of 
his  successful  buying;  today,  however, 
with  braniled,  advertised,  labeled  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell,  he  can  put  away  his 
pick  glass. 

Today,  as  a  few  buyers  and  a  great 
many  manufacturers  put  it,  it  is  no 
problem  to  buy;  the  problem  is  selling. 
And  the  emphasis  is  on  selling  because 
items  that  were  once  staple  have  de¬ 
veloped  fashion  and  gift  appeal  in  an 
effort  to  broaden  their  market.  Lavish 
advertising  to  the  consumer  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  soil  for  a  new  crop,  but 
manufacturers  are  discovering  that 
this  isn’t  enough.  If  the  retailer  doesn’t 
do  a  good  job  of  cultivating,  all  is  lost. 

The  Competition.  The  retailer  hasn’t 
much  choice  in  the  matter.  He  can’t 
fall  back  on  price  appeal,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  chains  and  the 
mail  order  houses  buy  from  his  own 
resources  at  more  advantageous  prices. 
Even  if  he  scrappred  his  budgets  and 
buying  plans,  and  haunted  the  market 
to  wait  for  a  weak  spot;  even  if  he  com¬ 
mitted  hiniBelf  long  in  advance,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  beat  the  chains  at 
their  own  game.  He  just  doesn’t  buy 
enough. 

When  one  turns  to  the  other  end  of 
the  market,  to  the  merchandise  with 
fashion  and  quality  appeal,  the  situa¬ 
tion  takes  a  turn  for  the  better.  If  the 
department  store  doesn’t  do  a  good  job 
with  this  new,  profitable  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  there  are  few  other  retail 
outlets  for  it— so  far.  Good  linen  shops 
are  far  from  numerous.  There  are 
plenty  of  so-called  curtain  shops,  but  a 
manufacturer  gains  little  volume  or 
prestige  in  dealing  with  them.  ITie  de¬ 
partment  store  is  his  natural  outlet. 

The  Educational  Job.  The  industry  is 
beginning  to  realize,  however,  that  the 
buyer  needs  help  in  educating  his  sales 
staff,  planning  promotions,  and  even 
m  selling  his  own  management  on  the 
value  to  the  store  of  fashion-type  mer¬ 
chandising  for  his  department.  The 
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helps  being  offered  are  rather  haphaz¬ 
ard,  and  there  is  no  clearcut  pattern 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  One  helps 
the  buyer  pay  for  his  ads,  and  one  helps 
him  plan  them.  One  gives  him  sales 
training  material,  and  another  goes  in 
and  does  the  training  for  him.  One 
tries  to  teach  him  how  to  use  merchan¬ 
dise  control  in  planning  his  color  as¬ 
sortments,  and  another  plans  the  color 
assortments  for  him.  One  does  research 
on  what  his  customers  want  to  buy; 
another  beams  his  research  on  how  to 
get  them  to  buy,  once  they  are  in  the 
store.  The  intention,  however,  is  clear: 
Fhe  industry  is  digging  into  retail 
problems  in  order  to  help  its  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  point  of  sale. 

The  Rewards.  For  the  department 
store,  the  rewards  offered  for  working 
to  develop  the '  fashion  market  are 
clear:  More  volume;  larger  unit  sales; 
prestige;  profits.  And  if  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  falls  down  on  the  job? 
There  will  be  more  linen  specialty 
shops,  and  they  will  grow  at  the  ex- 


jiense  of  the  department  store.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  worked  with  them 
find  them  quick  to  take  up  an  idea; 
eager  to  use  whatever  help  is  offered, 
and  well  able  to  move  merchandise. 

The  industry  approaches  the  close 
of  the  year  with  its  sights  set  on  selling. 
Selling  to  the  general  public.  Selling 
to  institutions  has  taken  them  as  far  as 
it  is  likely  to.  Selling  to  government, 
this  past  year,  has  been  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  expectations.  And  for 
those  who  have  been  favored  with  sub- 
tantial  contracts,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  deep  uneasiness.  No  manufacturer 
likes  to  see  his  brand  in  short  supply 
while  his  competitor  has  the  field  wide 
open. 

Selling  fashion  to  the  public  has 
proved  stimulating  to  the  industry. 
Manufacturers  have  brought  out  new 
styles,  new  merchandise,  new  ideas. 
The  ability  of  the  linens  and  domes¬ 
tics  department  to  take  up  the  new 
and  promote  it  will  determine  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  future  share  of  a 
large,  growing,  and  proHtable  market. 
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Kate  Smith— a  personality  of  such 
magnetism  and  sincerity  that  she’s  called 
the  greatest  salesman  in  America— 
has  joined  Cannon’s  sales  force! 
Beginning  September  10,  she’ll  sell 
k  Cannon  towels  and  Cannon  Combspun 
^  Percale  sheets  on  television’s 

biggest  and  best  daytime  show; 
NBC’s  Kate  Smith  Show. 

Here’s  your  "all  clear”  signal 
for  bigger  sales  in  Cannon 
■  sheets  and  towels ! 


m  CANHON! 


(NBC -TV— every  Monday  afternoon,  starting  September  10 ) 
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n 
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MflUT  A  SHOW!  The  Kate  Smith  Show  offers  the  most  powerful 
combination  of  time,  talent,  and  selling  ever  televised!  Variety  acts,  music, 
famous  personalities,  fashion  news,  dramatic  serials,  etc.,  etc.,  keep  'em 
glued  to  their  seats.  And  Kate  herself  brings  ’em  back  every  day! 


WHAT  A  TIME!  This  dazzling  variety  show  is  timed  right— from  4 
to  5  P.M.,  the  hour  voted  most  popular  for  TV  viewing  by  women  themselves! 
And  when  Kate  sets  the  Cannon  stage  for  nearly  two  million  loyal  women 
viewers  in  46  big  cities ...  it  means  more  Cannon  customers  for  you. 


WHAT  A  6IRL!  As  you  might  expect,  Kate  is  again  cracking  all  day¬ 
time  records  for  audience^  selling  results!  Little  wonder .  . .  because 
women  adore  her.  According  to  a  nation-wide  poll  conducted  by  Woman’s 
Home  Companion.  Kate  is  one  of  the  most  admired  women  in  the  world! 


WHAT  A  SALES  OPPORTUNITY!  We’re  not  kiddin’  when  we  say 
"be  prepared."  When  persuasive  Kate  Smith  gets  on  the  beam,  be  sure 
you  are  ready  with  a  well-rounded  stock  of  Cannon  towels  and  Cannon 
sheets.  She’s  the  world’s  No.  1  salesman  ...  and  she’;  selling  for  you! 


AND  Wm  FORGET!  We’ve  got  other  powerful  salesmen,  too!  Big, 
bright  four-color  advertising  in  Life,  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  McCall’s,  Good 
!!P“”keeping.  Woman’s  Day,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  American  Home, 
House  Beautiful,  The  New  Yorker,  Successful  Farming  and  Farm  Journal— 
reaching  a  primary  audience  of  over  36>^  million  women! 


The  Kate  Smith  Show  will  sell  Cannon  towels  and  sheets 
over  NBC  television  stations  in  these  cities: 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

SCHENECTADY 

UTICA 

SYRACUSE 

BINGHAMTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

WILMINGTON 

WASHINGTON 

RICHMOND 

NORFOLK 

LANCASTER 

JOHNSTOWN 


CLEVELAND  MEMPHIS 

BUFFALO  CHARLOTTE 

ROCHESTER  BIRMINGHAM 

DETROIT  LOUISVILLE 

LANSING  NASHVILU 

CINCINNATI  DAVENPORT 

DAYTON 

ST.  PAUL  TOLEDO 

OMAHA  BLOOMINGTON 

ATLANTA  AMES 

KANSAS  CITY  NEW  HAVEN 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH 

ERIE  KALAMAZOO 

HUNTINGTON 

CHICAGO 

TRADE 

MAOR 

JACKSONVILLE 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

MILWAUKEE 

ST.  LOUIS  C 

CANNON 

MiHs,  Inc,  70  Worth  Strati,  Now  York  City  13 
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Well  Displayed — Half  Sold 


¥F  linens  and  domestics  departments 
present  a  drab  apjjearance,  it  is  not 


because  they  lack  colorful  merchandise 
to  work  with.  Even  plain  white  sheets 
have  gone  glamorous,  for  nearly  every 
brand  now  comes  wrapjied,  in  pairs, 
in  colorfully  printed  transparent  plas¬ 
tic  of  attention-getting  design.  Gift 
sets  of  towels  and  sheets  are  beautiful¬ 
ly  packaged;  blankets  and  foam  pil¬ 
lows  come  in  boxes  that  emphasize 
their  gift  appeal.  The  industry  has  set 
its  mind  to  the  development  of  pack¬ 
ages  that  will  attract  the  customer,  and 
more  than  one  manufacturer  has  won 
an  award  for  his  new  package  design. 

See-through  sections  in  boxes  make 
both  selling  and  stock-keeping  easier, 
and  make  capital  of  the  color  or  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  merchandise.  Even  dish¬ 
cloths  and  kitchen  towels  make  a  bid 
for  the  impulse  sale;  they  turn  up  in 
gift  boxes,  or  drap>ed  on  dolls  and  plas¬ 
tic-wrapped.  Where  merchandise  must 
be  opened  up  before  the  customer 
buys,  or  where  it  is  imjxjrtant  to  have 
her  feel  the  texture,  manufacturers 
have  developed  fixtures  that  improve 
the  sale  of  the  product— fixtures  that 
have  been  designed  as  a  result  of  care¬ 
ful  field  research,  and  that  are  tested 
thoroughly  before  being  offered,  some¬ 
times  free,  to  the  retail  trade. 


new  items  like  foam  pillows  or  electric 
bed  coverings  or  dynel  blankets.  They 
are  under  no  illusions  about  the  sales¬ 
person’s  willingness  to  haul  merchan¬ 
dise  from  stock  for  the  customer,  and 
they  have  listened  in  on  enough  sales 
situations  to  be  convinced  that  sales¬ 
people  are  afraid  to  show  top  grade 
merchandise;  that  they  don’t  know 
fashion  or  quality  points;  that  they 
won’t  make  an  effort  to  add  an  extra 
item  to  the  sale. 

Some  manufacturers  try  to  help  the 
buyer  with  the  sales  training  problem; 
they  prepare  manuals,  they  train  their 
own  salesmen  to  teach,  they  have  train¬ 
ing  films  made  up.  Some  offer  their 
merchandise  free  or  at  reduced  prices 
to  salespeople,  to  familiarize  them 
with  its  virtues.  Some  are  even  going 
into  the  stores  to  teach  retail  selling 
of  the  fashion  type  to  linens  and  do¬ 
mestics  salespeople. 


ing  swatches  of  the  color  range.  Soil¬ 
age  is  minimized  if  the  blankets  in  the 
tlisplay  are  changed  frequently;  one 
buyer  who  has  an  open  display  for 
them  makes  a  point  of  changing  the 
blankets  every  48  hours. 

With  dynel  blankets  now  on  the 
market,  the  need  for  such  a  display  is 
underscored.  T'he  customer  can  readi¬ 
ly  inspect  the  new  material,  feel  it,  and 
read  the  informative  label  attached  to 
it.  Meantime,  she  can  compare  prices 
and  qualities  with  wool,  and  make  her 
own  decision  without  any  feeling  that 
she  has  been  “sold.”  Also,  in  cases 
where  the  customers  are  ahead  of  the 
salespeople  in  welcoming  a  new  fiber, 
there  is  no  longer  that  block,  caused  by 
the  salesperson’s  ignorance  or  preju¬ 
dice,  between  the  customer  and  the 
new  idea. 


Bring  the  Merchandise  Nearer.  Manu¬ 
facturers  realize  how  important  it  is  to 
bring  the  merchandise  nearer  to  the 
customer;  to  get  her  to  feel  and  inspect 


Self-Selection.  In  the  long  run,  how¬ 
ever,  manufacturers  and  buyers  both 
agree  that  self-selection  fixtures  are 
the  answer.  If  an  assortment  display 
doesn’t  do  anything  else,  at  least  it 
doesn’t  stand  between  the  customer 
and  the  merchandise;  it  shows  her  die 
top  grades  as  well  as  the  cheaper  ones; 
it  shows  her  the  styles,  colors,  and  sizes 
that  are  available.  In  blankets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  most  stores  could  easily  show- 
on  two  or  three  rods  or  inclined 
shelves  a  sample  of  each  blanket  in 
the  stock,  with  or  without  accompany¬ 


Displays  That  Sell.  Electric  blankets, 
too,  thrive  on  open  display,  preferably 
of  the  action  type.  If  the  salesperson  is 
nervous  about  electricity,  or  if  she 
hasn’t  been  able  to  afford  an  electric 
blanket  of  her  own,  she  will  scarcely 
know  how  to  sell  it.  But  it  has  been 
known  to  sell  itself  when  demon¬ 
strated.  -Some  stores  plug  the  blanket 
in,  and  invite  customers  to  feel  the 
warmth;  others  keep  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine  working,  to  show  its  washability; 
still  others  have  water  constantly  jiour- 
ing  on  a  demonstration  blanket,  to 
show  that  moisture  w'on’t  cause  a  short 
circuit.  Exhibits  of  how  the  blanket 


ASSORTMENT  OISRLAY  SELLS  BLANKETS  DRAMATIZING  THE  TRADEMARK 

This  OMortmant  display  flxlur*  at  Haarn't,  N«w  York,  show*  tho  compUto  The  quaint  cothimo  of  tho  Spring  Maid  trademark  girl  is  here  worn  by  s 
assortment  and  has  stock  directly  below  eoch  style  and  color  shown.  manikin  and  a  salesgirl  to  spark  a  sheet  display  at  A.  Harris  A  Co.,  DoUei. 


i0i  ijG 
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M  AN  AGEMENT  icoiitinucd) ;  LINENS 


i»  inadf.  showing  the  careful  insulating 
procc's  (he  wires  go  through,  are  avail¬ 
able  trotii  the  manufacturers,  and 
make  a  good  display  in  themselves. 

BecKpieads  are  a  sjiecial  problem  in 
display,  lor  the  simple  reason  that  no 
one  l»as  lound  a  better  way  to  display 
them  iliaii  on  a  bed.  Even  if  but  one 
duminv  l)ed  is  available,  on  which  to 
show  die  number  iiiuler  consideration, 
selling  is  helped. 

Show  It  in  Use.  T'able  cloths,  too,  need 
to  be  shown  as  they  will  be  seen  in  the 
home;  women  like  to  inspect  them 
before  liuying.  Self-selection  racks 
have  lieen  found  wonderfully  effective; 
stores  that  recently  testetl  a  new  rack 


ment  has  recently  been  repainted  and 
recarpeted  in  smart,  but  dull  pale  grey 
or  beige,  a  liberal  use  of  color  in  table 
settings  will  bring  the  department  to 
life. 

Stock-keeping  and  Soles.  Stock-keep¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  display,  can  help  edu¬ 
cate  salespeople  aiul  customers.  One 
Philadelphia  store  arranges  towel 
stocks  on  open  shelves  behind  the 
counters,  so  that  colors  harmonize  both 
vertically  and  horizontally.  Each  style 
has  its  own  tier  of  shelves.  Exjjerience 
in  working  with  these  color  arrange¬ 
ments  gives  the  salespeople  more  conh- 
dence  in  suggesting  good  combinations 
to  customers. 


with  a  profusion  of  arms  from  which 
to  hang  things. 

Sheets  lend  themselves  no  less  readi¬ 
ly  to  display,  but  the  fact  that  custom¬ 
ers  like  to  buy  them  packaged  in  pairs 
seems  to  discourage  efforts  to  oj)en  up 
a  package  and  drape  a  few  sheets  from 
a  pillar,  or  across  a  lighted  box  that 
shows  up  the  fine  quality. '  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  just  ride  along  with  the  buy¬ 
er’s  unwillingness  to  display  the  sheets 
as  such,  and  provide  semi-permanent 
display  racks  on  which  their  packages 
can  be  shown  to  advantage.  Others 
would  be  glad  to  develop  similar  de¬ 
vices,  if  there  were  some  assurance 
that  the  department  stores  woidd  use 
them. 


found  that  customers  picked  from  it 
the  very  numbers  they  ignored  on 
nearby  counters.  Photographs  help,  in 
the  special  case  of  lace  cloths;  one  com¬ 
pany  photographs  its  various  designs 
beautifully,  and  an  album  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  is  a  simple  substitute  for  an 
assortment  display. 

Table  settings  are  invaluable,  of 
course— always  provided  that  the  love¬ 
ly  Irish  linen  cloth  is  crisp  and  fresh, 
or  that  the  neutral  colored  lace  cloth 
has  a  brightly  colored  cotton  below  it 
before  it  is  used  for  a  casual  setting. 
Rumpled  cloths  and  monotonous  set¬ 
tings  have  turned  up  in  some  retail 
displays!  When  the  settings  are  well 
done,  however,  they  show  salespeople 
and  customers  how  versatile  one  cloth 
IS,  or  how  a  change  of  color  creates  a 
change  of  mood.  And  if  the  depart- 


STORES 


With  the  same  idea  in  mind,  one 
manufacturer  has  developed  a  unit 
that  can  be  set  out  on  the  floor,  to  dis¬ 
play  towels  and  permit  customers  to 
serve  themselves.  Shelves  of  varying 
depth  accommodate  the  different  sizes, 
and  the  customer  finds  all  sizes  of  a 
given  style  and  color  right  at  hand. 
The  unit  can  be  bought,  or  can  be 
made  by  the  store  from  the  towel  cont- 
pany’s  blueprints. 


Simple  Fixtures  and  Props.  Textured 
towels,  and  towels  of  a  quality  to  de¬ 
serve  a  monogram,  need  a  different 
type  of  display.  A  good  portion  of  the 
towel  must  be  exhibited,  and  for  this 
purpose  towel  bars  and  racks,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  housewares  departments, 
are  excellent.  So  are  the  “trees”  that 
display  men  like  to  cut  out  of  wood. 


Dramatize  the  Trade  Mark.  One  of  the 

newer  names  in' the  sheet  business  re¬ 
joices  in  a  trademark  that  is  readily 
dramatized.  Replicas  of  the  trademark 
girl’s  costume  are  available  from  the 
manufacturer,  for  wear  by  the  salesper¬ 
son  or  by  a  manikin  in  the  display. 
The  result  makes  a  remarkably  lively 
window  or  counter,  one  that  gains  tre¬ 
mendously  from  impact  of  the  nation¬ 
al  advertising. 

Almost  unheard  of  in  selling  sheets 
and  blankets  is  the  use  of  a  dummy 
bed.  National  ads  show  how  a  no¬ 
tuck-in  sheet  fits  on  the  bed,  or  how 
a  colored  or  bordered  or  embroidered 
sheet  enhances  the  color  of  the  blank¬ 
et,  but  there  is  seldom  a  made-up  bed 
in  a  department  to  raise  an  echo  in  the 
customer’s  mind  and  put  her  in  a 
mood  to  refurbish. 


FIXTURE  SELLS  LACE  CLOTHS 


PetarMn-HoriMci-Ven  Mour,  Dav*n|>ort,  la.,  folk 
lac*  datht  with  tforo-liuilt  fixtur*.  AMortmant 
obova;  stock  bolow. 


HARNESSING  LINEN'S  PRESTIGE 


TESnO  SELF-SELECTION  RACK  . 

SovMol  doportmont  stores  tested  this  new  fixture, 
developed  by  Simtex  and  Edinger  A  Wyckoff;  re¬ 
ported  it  a  sales  booster. 


Windows,  interiors,  like  this  wore  used  at  Lip- 
mcm  WoHe  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  during  store- 
wide  Irish  Linen  Week  event. 
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REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued):  LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS 

Suggest  Color  Schemes.  A  few  depart-  counter,  dummy  window  with  kitchen  is  not  usually  on  a  home  furnishings 

ments,  about  one  in  five,  carry  shower  curtains,  narrow  shelves  and  hooks  on  floor,  he  seldom  works  as  closely  as  he 

curtains.  Even  fewer  departments  which  to  display  kitchen  items,  pretty  could  with  china,  glass,  and  silverware 

make  a  point  of  bringing  shower  cur-  shelving  along  an  upper  shelf,  and  har-  departments,  nor  does  he  provide 

tains,  towels  and  bath  mats  together  monizing  dinette  cloths  nearby.  It’s  towels  for  model  kitchen  and  bath- 

for  selling  and  display.  With  no  great  enough  to  woo  Hour-sacking  devotees  room  displays.  The  furniture  rooms 

investment  in  fixtures,  it  is  possible  to  away  from  their  pet  economy!  seldom  show  his  merchandise.  Beds 

distribute  a  few  shower  curtains  along  are  always  made  up,  never  turned  back 

the  w'all  of  towels  behind  the  usual  Lighting.  However  good  the  display,  it  to  show  how  they  look  when  sheets, 

towel  counter.  Their  presence  not  only  is  important  to  take  a  long,  critical  cases,  and  blankets  harmonize  with  the 

helps  the  customer  visualize  the  color  look  at  the  lighting.  Many  recently  re-  room  color  scheme.  Dining  tables  are 

combinations  possible  in  her  bath-  modeled  departments  have  gone  in  for  usually  shown  bare,  although  it  is 

room,  but  it  also  encourages  an  extra  Huorescent  lighting,  which  distorts  the  tpiite  possible  to  create  a  home-like 

sale.  A  good  shower  curtain,  like  a  colors  out  of  all  reason.  Luscious  wine  effect  and  still  show  the  wood— bv 

good  towel,  takes  its  own  time  wearing  shades  in  bath  towels,  for  instance,  using  place  mats,  or  by  setting  one  half 

out.  The  urge  to  try  a  new  effect  will  turn  into  unsalable  mud  tones  under  of  the  table  and  leaving  the  rest  bare, 

sell  more  of  each  than  the  need  for  re-  Huorescents,  or  look  murky  in  a  dim 

placements  will.  light-  Manufacturers  therefore  recom-  There’s  a  lot  to  be  done,  in  and 

Even  kitchen  towels,  toweling,  and  mend  incandescent  spots,  blended  outside  of  the  linens  and  domestics 
potholders  lend  themselves  to  the  kind  with  fluorescent  overhead  fixtures,  to  department,  to  put  salesmanship  and 

of  display  that  suggests  a  new  color  show  the  colors  properly.  drama  into  its  displays.  Those  who 

scheme,  and  an  ensemble  purchase.  Linens  and  domestics  departments  are  awake  to  the  possibilities  inherent 
One  of  the  most  attractive  such  dis-  have  opportunities,  seldom  used,  for  in  the  merchandise  are  already  doing 

plays  is  made  to  simulate  a  kitchen  at  additional  display  outside  their  bor-  it;  those  who  haven’t  tried  it  yet  will 

home— counter  like  a  kitchen  work-  ders.  Perhaps  because  the  linen  buyer  find  that  it  works  magic. 

Planning  Promotions  for  Profit 

¥  INENS  and  domestics  departments  1951,  for  example.  In  that  month,  tionallinedrawingoftheconvention- 

get  a  fair  share  of  the  department  plenty  of  well-heeled  young  ladies  al  stack  of  sheets  or  towels.  The  appeal 

store’s  advertising  dollar;  they  sjiend  were  getting  married,  and  plenty  of  was  not  the  full  linen  closet,  not  the 

about  as  much,  jiercentagewise,  as  the  equally  well-heeled  but  not  so  young  fashion  angle,  not  the  luxury  of  using 

store  as  a  whole.  But  the  way  in  which  ladies,  already  married,  were  taking  up  top  grades  or  even  the  economy  of  in- 

they  Sf>end  that  advertising  money  is  rugs  and  storing  blankets  in  prepara-  vesting  in  the  best— just  price!  And 

enough  to  make  observers  shake  their  tion  for  the  summer.  Youngsters  back  this  was  as  true  of  the  fine  stores  as  it 

heads  and  wish  that  top  management  from  school  were  preparing  for  a  cam-  was  of  the  brass  band  contingent.  The 

would  bring  some  of  its  promotional  paign  to  have  their  rooms  done  over.  few  exceptions  were  refreshing, 
thinking  to  this  department’s  prob-  June  was  the  month  to  promote  gifts 

lems.  for  the  bride,  to  promote  trousseau  The  Fashion  Customer.  The  shaved- 

Like  many  departments  that  have  linens,  to  talk  about  a  change  of  color  down  markup  undoubtedly  brings  out 

fallen  into  the  price  promotion  rut,  scheme  in  bedroom  and  bathroom,  to  a  crowd,  but  it  can  do  just  so  much, 

the  linens  and  domestics  department  suggest  table  cloths  for  casual  summer  and  no  more.  There  are  some  custom- 

tends  to  ignore  all  other  app>eals,  and  living,  to  suggest  freshening  up  the  ers  who  always  look  for  bargains,  but 

to  devote  most  of  its  advertising  bud-  kitchen  for  the  summer.  It  was  even  there  are  others  who  distrust  bargains, 

get  to  the  months  of  January,  May  and  the  month  with  Father’s  Day  in  it,  and  or  who  want  something  better  than 

August  —  months  dedicated  to  price  a  chance  to  suggest  foam  rubber  pil-  seconds,  irregulars,  and  markdowns. 

promotions  and  short  markups.  The  lows,  electric  blankets,  and  other  sleep  These  are  the  customers  who  buy  fash- 

appeals  and  the  opportunities  for  sell-  comforts.  ion,  quality  and  good  taste,  no  matter 

ing  merchandise  at  its  full  price  are  In  that  month,  if  one  went  through  what  the  article  or  the  price  line.  They 
often  overlooked.  As  usual,  there  are  a  a  three-inch  stack  of  newspaper  clip-  are  the  very  same  customers  who  de- 

few  stores  that  know  what  they’re  pings  and  reviewed  the  month’s  de-  mand  smart  design  and  clean  work- 

about,  and  know  how  to  take  advant-  partment  store  ads  in  this  field,  one  manship  in  dresses,  whether  they  buy 

age  of  every  promotional  handle  that’s  saw— price!  Some  of  the  ads  had  all  in  the  budget  shop  or  the  French 

offered.  the  fashion  apf>eal  of  a  sujjermarket  room. 

ad,  and  exactly  the  same  approach—  In  their  national  advertising,  manu- 
Missod  Opportunities.  As  for  the  ma-  price!  Some  were  embellished  by  il-  facturers  court  this  customer  assidu- 

jority— well,  take  the  month  of  June,  lustrations,  consisting  of  the  conven-  ously.  One  will  talk  about  the  magic 
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YOU  ASKED 

that  tailing  information  bo 
printod  on  tho  pockogo — 

Here — on  the  face  of  the 
putup — a  large,  readable  line 
gives  the  exact  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch;  and, 
on  the  back  of  the  package, 
we’ve  printed  the  whole 
quality  story  in  detail — a 
great  sales  aid  for  your  staff— 
a  buying  guide  for  customers. 


for  quick  on^o-tholf 
idontHIccrtion — 

Here  are  brand  name,  grade 
and  sheet  size,  printed  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  package. 
One  glance  tells  your  sales* 
people  where  to  find  what 
the  customer  wants. 


YOU  ASKED 

for  packages  that  sell — 
bright,  colorful  and  sturdy 

Here’s  what  you  get — durable, 
tough  Pliofilm  putups, 
decorated  with  appealing 
flower  designs — orchids  for 
Lady  Pepperell  Combed 
Percale,  roses  for  Lady 
Pepperell  Superfine  Miislin. 


HT  M  sura  to  show  those  now  packages 
^  to  your  display  manogon  He’ll  bo  do- 
Hghtod  with  tho  way  they  lend  thomsolvos  to 
striking  counter  and  shadowbox  displays. 


P^PP^d^LL 


PABdICS 
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MANAGEMENT  (continued):  LINENS 


DOMESTICS 


^•1 


that  can  be  wrought  with  color  coordi¬ 
nation  in  bedroom  and  bathroom; 
another  will  speak,  of  the  inexpensive 
luxury  of  using  trousseau-type  linens 
all  the  time;  a  third  will  offer,  each 
month  of  the  year,  a  sp>ecial  reason  to 
go  out  and  buy  a  supposedly  seasonal 
item  like  blankets.  Some  will  give  cold 
facts  on  sheet  construction;  others  will 
talk  of  newer  and  prettier  styles.  Most 
of  the  national  ads  will  be  in  full  color, 
showing  the  product  in  use  and  illus¬ 
trating  room  schemes  that  app>eal 
strongly  to  a  woman’s  instinct  for 
beautifying  her  home.  (And  to  get 
that  color,  most  of  them  will  sp>end 
nearly  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost 
of  a  black  and  white  ad.  They  believe 
in  color,  these  manufacturers!) 

Using  National  Ads.  Since  much  of 
the  merchandise  in  this  department  is 
branded,  stores  can  find  inspiration  for 
their  own  ads  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  of  their  resources— and,  incidental¬ 
ly,  can  gain  from  the  recognition  value 
of  the  trademark,  the  illustrations,  the 
ideas,  the  manufacturer  has  publicized. 
One  store,  determined  to  build  an  ad 
around  the  artwork  featured  in  a 
manufacturer’s  ad,  borrowed  the  pro¬ 
gressive  proofs  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  had  color  plates  made  by  the  local 
paper.  The  finished  ad,  in  color,  used 


illustrations  from  the  resource’s  adver¬ 
tising,  yet  was  definitely  the  store’s 
own  ad. 

To  make  such  tie-ins  easier,  some 
manufacturers  provide  mats  of  the  art¬ 
work  in  their  own  national  ads,  but 
stores  have  not  been  quick  to  make  use 
of  them.  Occasionally  stores  use  direct- 
mail  pieces  prepared  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  often  in  color,  to  tie  in  with  the 
national  ads;  sometimes,  however,  it 
takes  so  long  before  the  linen  depart¬ 
ment  gets  a  chance  to  send  a  statement 
stuffer  out,  that  the  mailing  piece  gets 
pretty  stale. 

Help  from  Resources.  From  the  way 
stores  use,  or  fail  to  use  the  material 
sent  them  by  manufacturers  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  it  appears  that  the  material 
and  the  story  behind  it  never  reach  the 
right  party  together.  For  example, 
bedspread  manufacturers  provide  pho¬ 
tographs  of  their  best  items,*  because 
they  have  found  that  sketches  do  not 
do  the  job  properly;  stores  use  sketches. 
A  manufacturer  who  is  going  to  great 
lengths  to  give  his  advertising  a  differ¬ 
ent  character  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  trade,  provides  his  accounts  with 
mats  of  the  clever  “atmosphere 
sketches’’  that  distinguish  his  ads;  with 
his  brand  name  and  slogan  in'  half  a 
dozen  different  sizes.  Stores  brush 


IMAGINATION  IN  A  SHEET  WINDOW 

Folk'*,  of  loiM,  Idoko.  caH*  "•  draom  of  a  tIiMt"  in  this  gracnfwl  and  imaginativn  window. 

Not*  how  Iho  airy  background  and  tha  dropod  shnol  play  up  its  smooth  toxturo;  how  tho  manufactvror's 
nomo  and  notional  advortising  highlight  but  do  not  ovorwholm  tho  display. 


these  aside,  print  the  brand  name  in 
commonplace  type,  and  lose  the  recog- 
nition  value  that  has  been  built  up  by 
a  clever  national  campaign. 

Manufacturers,  nevertheless,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  give  stores  all  ; 
sorts  of  sptecial  helps  in  their  advertis-  i 
ing  and  promotion.  One,  who  has  ! 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  retailing  j 
of  his  product,  is  amazed  at  the  faa 
that  no  retailer,  above  the  buying 
level,  has  ever  called  upon  his  experi¬ 
ence.  “Why  not  ask  the  expert?’’  he 
wonders.  “If  they  want  to  remodel  a 
department,  I  can  tell  them  what  has 
been  done  in  every  important  store  in 
the  country,  and  how  it  has  worked 
out.  If  they  are  planning  a  promotion, 

I  can  show  them  what  has  been  done, 
and  I  can  give  them  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  how  it  pulled,  or  why  it  failed." 

The  leading  manufacturers  have 
clippings  of  advertising  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  displays  in  stores  throughout 
the  country.  More  important,  they 
have  the  story  behind  each— how  it 
worked,  and  if  it  worked.  When  a  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  man  gets  together 
with  a  manufacturer’s  promotion  man, 
they  find  they  speak  the  same  language; 
the  problem  is  to  bring  them  together 
T'he  retail  promotion  man  who  works 
with  the  buyer’s  key  resources  early 
enough  can  find  ways  to  ride  along  on 
the  manufacturer’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  through  special  reprints,  display 
cards,  and  other  helps,  so  that  he  can 
develop  impressive  mailers,  newspaper 
ads,  and  displays  at  small  cost. 

Get  Together,  Boys!  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  national  advertising  goes  one 
way  and  the  retail  ads  go  another.  Tie- 
ins  are  by  no  means  common;  in  fact, 
it  often  happens  that  the  store  does  not 
have  the  advertised  merchandise  when 
the  ad  breaks.  Buyers  blame  this  on 
a  slow  delivery  situation;  manufactur¬ 
ers,  on  a  retail  tendency  to  wait  for  the 
public  to  demand  a  new  item  or  color 
before  the  buyer  will  stock  it.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  blame  rests,  the  fact  remains 
that  much  of  the  impact  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  consumer  advertising  (three  or 
four  million  dollars  a  year  in  maga¬ 
zines  alone)  is  dissipated  for  lack  of 
tie-in  at  the  point  of  sale. 
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Here’s  how 

store-wide  blanket  selling 
means  extra  profits  for  you 


t  INFAMTS* 
DEPMTMfNT 


..BUNKET  *’ 
BEPAilllENT 


^■aiFT 

QiPMmiififr 


BUOM. 

SALON 


■LANKIT  DIPARTMINT— Locate  it  ^here  store  traffic  is  heavy.  Display 
full  price  and  color  range  of  best-known,  best-advertised  blankets. 

—  to  allow  better  quality  comparison 
— to  assist  sales  personnel 

— to  help  customer  decide  rather  than  sales  person 
— to  catch  gift  or  impulse  buyers  before  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
— to  concentrate  sales  effort  on  best  customers 
Reserve  the  bargain  basement  for  cheaper  lines — don’t  waste  $25.00 
prospects  on  $8.00  sales. 

GIFT  DIPARTMINT— Have  samples  or  color  swatches  here.  50  per  cent  of 
all  blankets  are  sold  as  gifts. 

INFANTS'  DIPARTMINT— 70%  of  baby  blankets  are  sold  as  gifts.  They 
should  be  prominently  displayed  and  promoted. 

■RIDAL  SALON — Have  samples  or  color  swatches  here  for  the  same  reason. 

INTIRIOR  DKORATINO  DIPARTMINT — Have  samples  and  color  swatches 
here — stress  the  replacement  of  old,  tired,  worn  and  dingy  blankets  with 
fresh,  new,  lovely  in-key  colors— for  Hollywood  and  oversize  beds, 
90"  X  108"  blankets. 
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Each  of  these  Supplemenlarv  Store  Services  has  customers  ready  and  tcillinf; 
to  buy  for  a  particular  need.  They  should  be  sold  accordingly. 

You  can  sell  more  blankets,  make  more  profits  when  more  departments  use 
their  specialized  appeal  to  fill  the  special  blanket  needs  of  their  customers. 


NORTH  STAR  WOOLEN  MILL  COMPANY  •  100  PARK  AVE.  .  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued);  LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS 


Buyers,  naturally,  would  like  to  see 
manufacturers  coof>erate  in  their  own 
local  advertising,  but  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens.  One  comjjany,  with  a  new  trade¬ 
mark  to  launch,  has  been  doing  a 
limited  amount  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising,  with  good  results;  but  so  far  the 
practice  does  not  appear  to  be  spread¬ 
ing.  Another  company  places  its  own 
local  ads  in  newspapers,  and  mentions 
the  store  name,  provided  the  store  will 
run  an  ad  of  its  own  in  the  same  issue. 

Loods  of  Ideas.  Buyers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  show  great  eagerness  for  promo¬ 
tion  ideas,  display  helps,  and  similar 
aids  from  their  resources  in  this  held. 
Yet  the  industry  comes  up  with  loads 
of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  newest,  de¬ 


veloped  by  a  luxury  sheet  line,  is  a 
“sheet  of  the  month”  promotion.  In 
essence,  the  customer  places  a  standing 
order  for  one  or  more  sheets,  to  be 
sent  to  her  by  the  store  each  month 
for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if 
she  has  not  cancelled,  she  has  a  supply 
larger  than  she  would  have  Iwught  in 
one  swoop;  the  store  has  some  added 
volume,  a  mailing  list,  and  perhaps  a 
new  charge  account  customer. 

Foam  pillows  have  opened  a  whole 
new  field  of  promotion  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  They  belong  in  gift  catalogues; 
they  are  good  presents  for  mothers  and 
fathers  and  brides,  for  children  at 
school.  They  offer  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  full-price  promotion  in  al¬ 
lergy  seasons  and  in  hot  weather.  And, 


because  they  are  still  new  and  there 
are  still  a  great  many  p>eople  who  have 
never  slept  on  them  (including,  alas, 
some  buyers  and  salespeople!),  the  sale 
of  a  single  pillow  for  one  member  ol 
a  family  may  bring  the  housewife  back 
for  additional  pillows  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 

Half-Hearted  Promotions.  Layaway 
promotions  of  blankets,  electric  blank¬ 
ets,  and  comforters  are  fairly  familiar 
to  most  stores,  but  the  promotion  ol 
these  items  as  gifts  at  Christmas,  on 
Mother’s  Day,  and  throughout  the 
year  is  not  yet  as  general  as  it  should 
be.  Like  foam  pillows,  these  sleep 
bringers  have  tremendous  p>ossibilitie$ 
for  full  markup  promotion  of  all  gift 


PROMOTION  WITHOUT  PRICE 

Jwn*  it  Hm  monlh  of  bridM,  but  FaHit  BroriMcs,  Upland,  California,  wa«  on* 
of  Iho  fow  tioro*  to  romontbor  that  this  yoar.  Whilo  olhort  talkod  prico,  FoHit' 
ad«  talkod  trooMOow,  foahion,  gift  oppooi. 


USING  THE  NATIONAL  ADS 

A  notoral  partnorahip:  Ivoy'a,  Charlotto,  N.  C.,  uaoa  domonta  from  Connoa'i 
national  ada  for  tho  art  work  in  ita  own  advortiaing,  and,  liko  Cannon,  tiat 
ahoota  and  towola  and  color  harmony  togothor. 
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makes  the  hijsfsest  news 


4  powerful  promotions 
will  build  volume 
in  better-quality, 
better-profit  towel  soles 


All  across  the  country  stores  are 
lining  up  behind  this  all-out 
Fall  promotional  effort  by  Martex. 
Dramatic  style,  color  and  decorator 
themes,  backed  by  full  color  national 
advertising,  will  be  the  selling  t<N>U 
to  help  build  quality  towel  volume 
in  the  better-profit  price  bracket>. 
Make  sure  your  linens  and 
domestics  department  ties-in 
with  Martex  for  Fall  volume. 


Products  of 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Co., 
Wellington  Sears  Co., 

Selling  Agents, 

65  Worth  Street,  N.Y.  13,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTA*  BOSTON  •CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND • LOS  ANGELES 
NEW  YORK*  PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO*  ST.  LOUIS 


REPORTS  TO  MANAGEMENT  (continued): 


occasions.  When  stores  do  promote 
them,  as  at  Christmas,  the  promotion 
is  likely  to  be  half-hearted.  An  electric 
blanket  seller  tells  about  a  rather  large 
store  that  launched  a  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  on  this  item  with  all  of  75 
blankets  in  stock.  These  were  cleaned 
out  by  the  first  ad,  and  the  store  sailed 
through  the  weeks  before  Christmas 
without  a  single  electric  blanket  to  sell. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  electric 
blankets  and  other  bed  coverings  have 
a  long  selling  season  ahead  of  them 
when  Christmas  is  over. 

Bridal  and  Monogram  Promotions. 

Bridal  promotions  are,  of  course,  a 
natural  for  this  department,  and  their 
appeal  is  by  no  means  limited  to  June. 
August,  1950,  had  11.4  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  marriages,  compared  with  1 1 .5 
per  cent  in  June.  September  falls  just 
short  of  ten  per  cent;  May,  October 
and  July  also  get  more  than  one- 
twelfth  each  of  the  year’s  marriages. 

Monogram  promotions,  too,  are  a 
tested  means  of  getting  profitable  vol¬ 
ume  into  this  department,  .^nd  an 
offer  to  apply  a  monogram  without 
charge  has  long  been  a  dependable 
way  to  move  remainders  in  the  high¬ 
er  price  brackets  without  cheapening 
either  the  store  or  the  merchandise. 

Lat's  Have  Excitement.  To  bring  ex¬ 
citement  and  novelty  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  nothing  like  a  fashion 
show.  One  manufacturer  has  helped 
several  stores  stage  a  show  of  clothing 
made  from  sheets  and  towels— summer 
dresses  and  beach  jackets,  for  instance. 
The  show  can  also  include  items  for 
the  home,  like  drapes  made  from  bed 
sheets.  A  talk  on  how  to  use  color  to 
put  new  life  into  the  home  is  always  a 
drawing  card. 

It  is  also  possible  to  bring  to  the 
linens  and  domestics  department  some 
of  the  excitement  generated  by  the 
promotions  of  other  departments.  One 
Fifth  Avenue  buyer  did  it  nicely  by 
tying  a  summer  bedspread  promotion 
to  the  p>etticoat  promotions  that  were 
raging  all  over  town— even  beds,  he 
said,  were  wearing  lace  petticoats  these 
days.  Materials  like  lace  and  linen, 
which  lend  themselves  to  storewide 
promotions,  also  give  the  department  a 


MARRIAGES  OCCUR  ALL  YEAR 

JuiM't  net  the  only  bridal  promotion  opportunity, 

Hii*  Brido'*  Heuso  chart  thewt. 


lift.  Irish  Linen  Week  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  promotion  of  top  quality 
table  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  decorative 
fabrics,  and  apparel.  A  lace  promotion 
can  tie  table  cloths  to  curtains,  lingerie, 
apparel,  accessories.  These  are  promo¬ 
tions  that  talk  fashion  and  {irestige, 
with  price  a  minor  appeal. 

We  Can  Go  Storewide.  There  is  room 
in  this  department,  too,  for  real  store¬ 
wide  promotion  of  an  outstanding 
item.  It’s  been  done  with  huge  success 
on  towels,  on  foam  pillows,  on  blank¬ 
ets.  But  the  promotion  must  be  truly 
store-wide,  and  it  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  all  the  pep  talks  and  briefings 
that  should  go  with  an  event  of  the 
sort. 

A  typical  such  job  has  been  done  by 
several  stores  on  a  single  blanket  num¬ 
ber— a  number  that  in  each  case  is 
christened  by  the  store  with  its  own 
special  name.  Those  stores  that  have 
been  most  successful  with  such  promo¬ 
tions  follow  this  pattern:  There  is  a 
dinner  meeting  before  hand  for  all 
concerned.  This  includes  the  blanket 
salespeople,  the  personal  shopper,  the 
girls  on  the  telephone  order  board.  It 
includes  the  display  man,  the  bridal 
consultant,  the  promotion  manager, 
the  training  director.  The  buyer,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  representative  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  gives  the  story  of  the  product 
and  the  promotion.  There  are  prizes 
for  the  best  sales  figures,  of  course,  and 
special  prizes  for  those  outside  the  reg¬ 
ular  department  who  sell  the  largest 
number.  Displays  of  the  blanket  are 
set  up  in  windows,  and  in  a  wide  vari- 


LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS 

ety  of  departments,  including  gili,  and 
lamp,  and  furniture  depariments. 
And,  of  course,  the  main  floor.  (One 
store  made  the  mistake  of  stationing 
two  untrained  girls  at  the  main  floor 
booth.  During  lunch  hours,  the  buy¬ 
er’s  secretary,  who  knew  something 
about  blankets,  relieved  the  girls— and 
sold  more  blankets  herself  than  the 
other  two  did  in  the  entire  day!)  If  the 
store  has  a  suburban  branch,  the 
branch  is  given  a  heavy  stock,  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  driving  up  in  their  cars,  will 
often  take  home  a  bulky  item  that  city 
customers  prefer  to  have  sent. 

Other  Departments  Can  Help.  The 

advantages  of  such  a  promotion  are 
two-fold.  It  moves  merchandise,  and 
it  acquaints  many  other  departments 
in  the  store  with  the  items  featured  in 
the  linens  and  domestics  department. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  bridal  consult¬ 
ants,  for  example,  have  tried  to  sell  im¬ 
portant  trousseau  items.  A  single,  care¬ 
fully  chosen  blanket,  for  instance,  may 
be  in  the  bridal  consultant’s  office, 
with  swatches  of  colors  available. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  have  found 
that  it  is  a  natural  thing  for  the  bride 
to  buy  some  of  her  fine  linens  while 
she  is  ordering  her  wedding  gift. 

.Another  department  that  can,  and 
occasionally  does  sell  fine  quality  lin¬ 
ens  and  blankets  and  towels  is  the  in¬ 
terior  decorating  department.  In  one 
store,  a  pleasant  partnership  of  this 
type  began  when  the  decorator  found 
himself  ordering  an  oversized  Ited  for 
a  client.  He  thoughtfully  checked  his 
store’s  linens  department  to  make  sure 
sheets  and  blankets  were  available  to 
fit.  They  were.  And  when  he  told  the 
client,  the  answer  was:  “All  right,  pick 
them  out  for  me.  You’re  doing  my  bed¬ 
room  for  me,  aren’t  you?’’ 

The  opportunities  for  promoting 
linens  and  domestics,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  department  itself,  are  tremend¬ 
ous.  In  most  stores,  they  have  been 
barely  touched.  When  the  buyer,  the 
advertising  department,  the  display 
department  all  get  the  fashion-decora¬ 
tion-prestige  idea  that  the  industry 
has  been  talking  in  its  national  adver¬ 
tising,  perhaps  price  promotions  will 
slip  back  to  the  minor  role  that  should 
be  theirs. 
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HONOR  /0/^(r  service/ 


The  Marcity  of  really  good  retail 
salesj)tople  has  long  been  one  of 
the  toughest  problems  faced  by  every 
department  of  the  store.  Each  time 
there  is  a  tlraft  call,  each  time  a  de¬ 
fense  plant  begins  recruiting  help,  the 
problem  presents  itself  anew  to  the 
merchant.  How  can  we  hold  on  to  the 
good  people  we  have?  What  can  we  do 
to  show  newcomers  that  this  is  a  gootl 
place  to  work? 

Industry  has  found,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  that  service  recog¬ 
nition  programs  pay  off.  Insignia  are 
much  wanted  by  the  employees  them¬ 
selves,  and  j)ins,  given  soon  and  often, 
help  to  keep  morale  up  and  labor  turn¬ 
over  down.  Extra  privileges,  like  ex¬ 
tra  vacation,  reserved  parking  space, 
or  freedom  from  punching  the  time 
(  lock,  are  occasionally  granted  to  long¬ 
time  employees  of  plants. 

.\mong  department  stores,  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  service  recog¬ 
nition  is  the  club  for  employees  with 
a  long  peritxi  of  service,  usually  25 
years.  Such  clubs  are  found  in  Macy’s, 
New  York,  for  instance;  in  the  Boston 
Store,  Milwaukee;  in  Joseph  Horne’s, 
Pittsburgh;  in  Filene’s,  of  Boston,  and 
in  many  others.  A  few  stores  have  spe¬ 
cial  clubs  for  those  with  even  longer 
service  records  —  a  more  exclusive 
group,  singled  out  for  even  greater 
honors.  At  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  40 
years  of  service  makes  an  employee  a 
member  of  the  Founders’  Club;  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Company  of  Boston  has  a 
Half-Century  Club. 

Members  of  the  service  clubs  are 
usually  awarded  pins,  with  consider¬ 
able  ceremony,  and  their  names,  as 
well  as  the  doings  of  the  club,  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  store’s  own  magazine. 
The  fanfare,  say  experts,  is  important, 
possibly  the  most  important  element 
in  any  program.  Some  stores  give  the 
employee  substantial  presents  on  the 
occasion  of  his  25th  anniversary. 
Halle’s  presents  $1,000  checks;  Bur- 
dine’s  recently  gave  $1,000  bonds  to 
eight  25-year  men  and  women. 
Monetary  awards  are  not  common. 


in  industry  or  in  retailing,  but  their 
popularity  seems  to  be  increasing.  One 
retail  store  handles  the  situation  this 
way;  At  Anderson-Newcomb,  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  the  employee  with  five 
years  of  service  not  only  gets  a  pin,  but 
he  liecomes  eligible  for  a  larger  share 
in  the  store’s  profit-sharing  plan,  too. 

Sometimes  the  award  takes  the  form 
of  a  gift,  carefully  chosen  to  have  full 
impact.  At  the  Boston  Store,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  a  woman  employee  was  given  a 
new'  range  as  a  present  on  the  cKcasion 
of  her  25th  anniversary  with  the  store; 
another  was  given  a  dinette  set. 

Marshall  Field’s  carefully  detailed 
program,  instituted  fairly  recently, 
calls  for  pins,  engraved  silver  trays, 
framed  citations— something  new  each 
five  years,  starting  with  the  first  10 
years  of  service.  Extra  vacation  time 
figures  in  the  Field  program,  tex)— an 
extra  week  a  year  after  15  years, 
another  extra  week  a  year  after  25 
years.  Filene’s,  Boston,  gives  an  extra 
week’s  vacation  after  five  years,  and  an 
extra  two  weeks  after  10  years. 

Several  stores  begin  their  award  pro¬ 
gram  after  five  years  of  service.  At 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney,  in  St. 
Louis,  for  instance,  distinctive  pins  are 
given  for  five,  10,  20,  30,  40  and  50 
years  of  service.  Crowley  Milner  of 
Detroit,  and  the  Maison  Blanche  in 
New  Orleans,  have  similar  programs. 

Programs  that  start  with  the  10-year 
group  are  also  common.  Spiegel’s,  in 
Chicago,  has  a  “Big  Ten’’  club  for 
their  ten-year  people;  Thalhimer’s,  in 
Richmond,  has  an  annual  dinner  party 
for  ten-year  employees. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Rich’s  of  Atlanta;  and  Rike-Kum- 
ler  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  among  those 
whose  service  club,  with  its  presents 
and  parties,  is  of)en  to  those  with  20 
years  of  service.  At  Rich’s,  the  20-year 
group  sits  down  together  once  a  week 
in  the  store  cafeteria  at  an  informal 
luncheon  gabfest. 

An  annual  dinner  for  the  long-time 
employees  is  practically  universal  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  may  be  held  in  the  store’s 
own  restaurant,  or  in  a  hotel,  depend¬ 


ing  on  the  size  of  the  group,  and  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  party  shenani¬ 
gans  and  clowning.  .\t  Filene’s,  how’- 
ever,  the  high  point  of  the  occasion 
comes  when  the  names  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  newly  attained  25- 
year  status  are  inscribed  on  a  scroll, 
and  the  scroll  is  inserted  in  a  sjx;cial 
compartment  of  the  gavel  wielded  by 
the  store’s  president. 

.■\t  Marshall  Field’s,  the  50-year  serv¬ 
ice  group  sits  at  the  head  table  during 
the  annual  dinner.  Those  who  have 
l>een  with  the  store  40  years  or  longer 
get  lifetime  discount  privileges,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  they  remain 
with  the  store. 

Whatever  form  the  recognition 
takes,  the  employee  publication  usual¬ 
ly  plays  it  up  to  the  hilt.  If  there  is  a 
dinner  party,  there  are  usually  pictures 
of  the  group,  with  snaps  of  awards 
being  presented  to  individual  em¬ 
ployees,  and  of  any  special  clowning 
that  is  part  of  the  occasion.  The  store 
paper  also  makes  a  point,  in  many 
cases,  of  printing  the  names  of  all  those 
w'ith  long  service,  classified  according 
to  their  period  of  service. 

Macy’s,  New  York,  on  the  (Kcasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  25-year 
club,  ran  an  ad  headlined:  “Who 
Made  Macy’s?  They  Did!’’  It  told  the 
story  of  the  occasion  and  listed  the 
names  of  long-time  employees;  it  also 
told  customers  the  significance  of  the 
gold  pin  worn  by  25-year  employees. 
A  blow-up  of  the  ad,  and  a  copy  of  the 
anniversary  celebration  program  were 
featured  in  a  window. 

One  of  the  most  heart-warming 
ideas  of  all  is  the  party  given  each 
month  by  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  in  St. 
Louis,  to  its  retired  employees.  The 
monthly  get-together  of  these  oldsters 
not  only  gives  them  a  lift,  but  it  is  a 
plain  indication  to  present  employees 
that  the  store  not  only  rewards  faithful 
service,  but  also  remembers  it  after  the 
employee’s  business  career  is  ended. 


A  wealth  of  detailed  information  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  stores  have  adopted  to  honor  long  ser¬ 
vice  is  available  from  the  reference  files  of 
NRDG.^’s  Personnel  Group. 
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Civil  Defense  Program 


CONCLUSION  OF  A  FOUR-PART  REPORT 


A  CTIVITY  in  civil  defense  prepa- 

rations  by  stores  reached  its  peak 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year;  with 
some  exceptions,  it  has  been  on  a 
steady  decline  since  then.  Many  stores 
report  that  they  have  taken  their 
preparations  as  far  as  they  can  with¬ 
out  further  guidance  from  local  au¬ 
thorities.  City  authorities  on  the  other 
hand  have  said  they  are  awaiting  more 
information  from  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration.  And  the 
FCDA  program  has  just  taken  another 
blow  from  the  Congress,  which  clipped 
the  agency’s  requested  budget  from 
J535  million  to  $65  million.  This  is 
the  second  time  the  Congress  has  re¬ 
fused  funds  for  large  scale  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  on  civil  defense. 

The  question  is  how  much  the 
FCDA  can  now  accomplish  to  correct 
what  Millard  F.  Caldwell  called  “our 
present  state  of  unawareness  and  un¬ 
preparedness.”  The  building  of  Ixunb 
shelters  with  federal  funds  is  out.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  said 
the  FCDA  should  concentrate  on  what 
can  be  done  to  make  existing  buildings 
into  safe  shelters.  This  is  sensible,  and 
the  FCDA  is  already  doing  it. 

But  more  than  bomb  shelters  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  $470  million  that  was 
lopped  off  the  FCDA  budget.  The 
whole  program  of  matching  State  civil 
defense  funds  with  federal  grants,  went 
too,  and  all  the  plans  for  regional 
stockpiling  of  huge  quantities  of  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  and  equipment,  and  for 
federal  purchases  of  ambulances,  fire¬ 
fighting  equipment,  etc. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  seems  that 
the  appropriations  made  by  many  state 
legislatures  this  year,  in  anticipation 
of  matching  federal  grants,  are  only 
half  what  they  should  be  for  civil  de¬ 
fense  needs;  at  the  same  time,  the  atti¬ 


tude  of  Congress  will  probably  be  re¬ 
flected  at  the  state  and  local  level  and 
make  further  appropriations  unlikely. 

The  fund-cutting  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  interfere  with  the  FCDA  infor¬ 
mation  and  education  program.  $65 
million  can  surely  go  a  long  way  in 
keeping  the  whole  public  familiar  with 
the  defensive  precautions  that  can  lx- 
taken.  Local  civil  defense  organiza¬ 
tions  in  many  communities  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  duritig  the  past  .year  that 
they  can  accotnplish  a  lot  on  their  own; 
and  industry,  for  its  own  jirotection. 
is  going  ahead  with  research.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  and  obvious  preparations  for 
emergency  which  some  cities  and  some 
stores  have  already  made  are  possible 
for  all,  even  if  the  FCDA  cannot  build 
bomb  shelters  or  carry  out  its  plans  to 
establish  a  national  network  of  emer- 
geticy  facilities.  But  stores,  like  other 
businesses,  very  reasonably  hesitate  t<» 
make  large  investments  in  emergenev 
equipment  until  they  have  some  offi¬ 
cial  advice  to  guide  their  purchases. 
.\lso  the  FCDA  has  still  to  issue  infor¬ 
mation  alK)ut  reinforcing  existing 
buildings. 

Last  month  FCDA  issued  its  first 
lx)ok  in  the  Shelter  Program  series,  en¬ 
titled  “Shelter  from  Atomic  Attack  in 
Existing  Buildings.”  It  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  formula  by  means  of  which  local 
civil  defense  organizations  can  survey 
all  building  facilities  and  determine 
how’  much  suitable  shelter  area  is  avail¬ 
able  block  by  block,  and  how'  much  im¬ 
provement  or  new  construction  is  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  the  population.  Local  retail  asso¬ 
ciations  will  want  to  have  copies  on 
hand  so  that  they  can  cooperate  in  the 
community  surveys. 

For  individual  stores,  there  are  two 
points  of  special  interest  in  the  report: 


as  public  shelters  stores  are  rated  lot* 
in  desirability  Ix'cause  (1)  their  safer 
areas,  lieing  off  the  street  floor,  are  not 
as  quickly  accessible  from  the  outside 
as  in  other  types  of  buildings,  and  (2) 
tliey  are  not  in  use  most  nights.  Onh 
if  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  Irettei 
shelter  area  is  it  recommended  that 
local  civil  tlefense  authorities  arrange 
lor  access  to  a  building  after  hours. 

As  to  designation  of  safer  areas  with 
in  the  store  building  for  the  sheltering 
of  its  jtopulation,  the  characteristio 
of  such  areas  are  listed,  iti  order  of  int 
|)ortance,  as  follows: 

1 .  The  areas  selected  should  be  as 
far  away  as  possible  frotu  the  outside. 
Lourts,  light  shafts  and  the  like  should 
l>e  taken  into  account  as  well  as  out 
skle  walls. 

2.  I'he  areas  selected  should  be  in 
a  part  of  the  building  that  is  structural 
ly  compact,  with  a  close  spacing  of  col 
limns  and  short-span  floor  lieams. 

3.  The  area  should  be  out  of  direct 
line  with  doors,  windows  and  hallwavs 
having  exposure  to  the  outside. 

4.  The  walls  and  dtx)rs  immediate 
ly  surrounding  the  areas  should  be  fret 
of  glass. 

5.  There  should  l)e  at  least  one  in 
terior  stairway  (that  is.  one  not  ad 
joining  an  outer  wall)  within  eacb 
selected  area  or  near  it. 

6.  The  areas  selected  should  con 
tain  no  furnaces  or  boilers,  and  no 
large  steam,  water  or  gas  pipies. 

7.  The  ceiling  should  not  be  of  the 
hung  or  suspended  type. 

8.  The  ceiling  should  not  have 
heavy  lighting  fixtures  or  plaster  orna¬ 
ments. 

9.  The  floor  directly  above  the  area 
selected  should  not  have  any  unusual¬ 
ly  heavy  concentrated  loads,  such  as 
safes,  banks  of  filing  cabinets,  etc. 
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10.  I  he  areas  should  be  as  free  as 
jwssible  of  furniture,  stored  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  rquipment  of  any  kind. 

The  re}K>rt  recognizes  that  there  art- 
few  areas  of  adequate  size  with  all  these 
qualifications,  but  offers  them  as  a 
guide  to  selection.  Where  there  is  a 
whole  story  of  the  building  without 
interior  walls,  as  in  some  basements, 
an  area  20  feet  away  from  the  outside 
walls  in  each  direction  should  lie 
selected  and  checked  for  its  other  safety- 
features.  If  utility  equipment  in  a 
Iraseinent  should  be  damaged,  it  can 
become  a  hazard,  and  basement  shelt¬ 
ers  should  lie  some  distance  from  utili¬ 
ties.  Among  specific  locations  in  a 
building  which  should  Ire  considered 
are  elevator  lobbies,  provided  they 
don’t  connect  directly  with  the  street 
and  don’t  have  large  expanses  of  glass: 
rest  rooms  if  located  in  the  center  of 
the  building;  stairwells  in  the  core  of 
the  building:  interior  halls  which  are 
free  of  glassed  doors  and  walls.  Audi¬ 
toriums  with  long-span  ceilings  should 
be  avoided. 

The  rejxrrt  in  general  confirms  store- 
estimates  of  their  street  floors  as  gen¬ 
erally  unsuitable  for  shelter  areas,  and 
it  underlines  the  fact  that  a  basement 
is  not  necessarily  the  best  shelter. 

British  Experience.  Whether  basements 
and  sub-basements  offer  safety  or  not 
is  a  matter  that  must  be  determined  by- 
expert  survey.  Harrod's  sjrecially  con¬ 
structed  shelters  were  located  in  the 
store’s  basement  during  the  last  war. 
When  a  bomb  dropped  nearby  and 
shattered  the  water  mains,  the  base¬ 
ment  was  flooded  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.  In  a  similar  incident  at  Whitley’s 
Ltd.  many  people  were  drowned. 

London  stores  during  the  last  war 
had  a  problem  essentially  different 
from  the  one  that  American  stores  are 
pre|)aring  to  handle.  Because  of  the 
continuous  bombing  they  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  shelters  with  sleeping  facilities  for 
their  staffs.  The  problem  of  traffic  con¬ 
trol  during  daytime  rushes  to  the  shelt¬ 
ers  quickly  disappeared  —  Londoners 
got  so  that  they  took  no  special  notice 
of  alerts  and  went  straight  on  with 
their  business.  With  the  flying  fxnnbs, 
there  was  no  time  for  taking  shelter. 
W  hen  one  was  heard  coming  over,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  salespeople  moved  awav 
from  glass  windows  and  counters:  if 


WALKER’S  .SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


The  civil  defense  organization  set-up  at  Walker’s,  San  Diego,  is  typical  of  the 
medium-size  department  store  which  has  inventoried  its  defense  facilities  and 
organized  its  employees  but  has  postpioned  substantial  investment  in  equipment 
or  construction  until  spiecihc  and  official  guidance  is  available  from  the  FCDA. 

In  setting  up  his  organization,  W.  P.  Knudson,  store  supierintendent  at 
Walker’s,  used  the  World  War  II  program  :ind  employee  manual,  with  the 
additions  and  modifications  dictated  by  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare. 

Seven  functional  groups  were  set  up  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  warden. 
Each  met  separately  for  instruction,  and  air  raid  drills  were  first  held  for  the 
emergency  group  jjersonnel.  After  several  weeks  of  group  drills,  storewide 
drills  were  held  before  the  store  opiened  in  the  morning. 

The  air  raid  siren  installed  during  World  War  II  has  been  kept  in  working 
order,  and  the  public  address  system  supplies  an  internal  communication 
system  indejiendent  of  telephones. 

Each  store  employee  has  been  given  an  instruction  manual  telling  him  what 
to  do  when  the  alert  sounds.  In  this  booklet  the  arm  bands  of  the  various 
squads  are  identified— by  color— so  that  the  authority  of  squad  members  will 
not  lx?  questioned. 

When  the  siren  sounds  a  representative  of  each  squad  takes  over  on  each 
floor.  Squad  members  put  on  their  arm  bands  and  go  to  assigned  stations. 
The  Traffic  Squad  directs  customers  and  unassigned  employees  to  shelter 
areas.  Members  of  the  Maintenance  Squad  stand  by  at  their  piosts  to  turn  off 
utilities  at  the  direction  of  the  squad  captain.  Each  floor  has  its  first  aid 
station.  Ten  employees  have  taken  the  Red  Cross  first  aid  instructors’  course 
and  are  conducting  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  personnel. 

Members  of  the  Cashiers  Squad  take  their  cash  boxes  to  a  designated  post  on 
the  main  floor  and  turn  them  over  to  the  chief  cashier.  Other  designated 
|jersoimel  place  the  accounting  department’s  cash  and  store  recorcb  in  safes. 


the  engine  was  heard  to  cut  out,  they 
ducked  l)ehind  desks  or  fixtures. 

From  Harrod’s  experience  of  the  last 
war  the  store  offers  several  suggestions 
aside  from  the  creation  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  organization  itself: 

Just  as  people  from  the  street  should 
be  let  into  the  store  for  shelter  if  an 
alert  sounds,  so  anyone  who  insists  on 
leaving  should  not  be  stopped.  The 


hysterical  scenes  that  may  otherwise 
occur  can  throw  a  whole  crowd  into 
panic. 

Emergency  lighting  facilities  are  of 
very  great  importance;  it  is  essential  to 
morale  that  the  customers  should  not 
l)e  left  in  the  dark  if  the  electricity- 
supply  is  interrupted. 

Harrod’s,  which  was  once  left  with- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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By  William  Hurd  Hillver 


|S^*^AW 

I.  DEFECTIVE  MERCHANDISE  NOTIFICATION 


OO  the  goods  you  ordered  didn’t 
^  meet  expectations  when  you  got 
around  to  looking  at  them  after  deliv¬ 
ery.  Now  you’re  going  to  try  to  send 
them  back  to  the  factory.  It’s  to  be 
hoped  that  too  much  time  has  not 
elapseil;  for  time  in  such  cases  is  of 
the  essence. 

Let’s  see  how  one  of  your  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fellow  retailers  made  out  on 
some  sofa  beds  in  a  recent  court  de¬ 
cision. 

I'he  beds  were  shipjjed  uncrated, 
hence  were  soon  discovered  not  to 
be  up  to  specifications.  Naturally,  a 
letter  of  complaint  was  sent  out,  which 
brought  the  travelling  salesman  to  the 
store  30  days  after  the  delivery  date. 

.\s  the  squawk  concerned  basic  wire 
instead  of  tempered  wire  construction, 
an  offer  was  made  to  supply  steel 
braces  for  the  beds  and  to  reduce  the 
price.  Our  Penn  Stater  was  adamant 
and  refused  to  accept  the  salesman’s 
proposition. 

What  with  this  and  that,  it  was  ten 
weeks  after  delivery  of  the  merchandise 
before  the  dealer  attempted  to  rescind 
the  contract  of  sale  and  return  the 
beds.  This  attempt  spurred  the  manu¬ 
facturer  into  bringing  suit  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  order. 

When  the  case  was  tried  it  became 
apparent  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  manufacturer’s  salesman  had  au¬ 
thority  to  modify  the  sales  contract. 
In  fact,  the  Court  viewed  his  effort  as 
“nothing  more  than  an  overture  to 
secure  permanent  adjustment  of  a 
valid  debt  and  to  avoid  litigation.’’ 

•  It  is  well  established  in  numerous 
cases  that  the  buyer  must  exercise  due 
diligence  in  inspecting  the  goods  and 
in  notifying  the  seller  of  any  imjjerfec- 
tion.  Mr.  Penn  Stater,  being  an  able 
business  man,  lost  little  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  complaint  to  the  manufacturer 
and  the  manufacturer’s  salesman  called 
with  commendable  promptness.  How¬ 


ever,  our  retailer  lost  the  case,  because 
the  Co  art  decided  the  defects  in  the 
sofa  were  readily  ascertainable  anti  in¬ 
spection  had  been  unduly  postponed. 
It  seems  as  if  there  had  been  a  miston- 
ception  on  the  dealer’s  part  as  to  what 
date  would  be  the  starting  point  for 
his  period  of  diligence. 

Apparently  he  felt  the  starting  point 
to  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  attempted  agreement.  He  sat 
back  after  the  salesman’s  visit,  expect¬ 
ing  something  more  to  take  place. 
When  his  patience  was  exhausted,  he 
got  into  action  but  by  then  it  was  ten 
weeks  after  delivery  had  been  made. 
Mr.  Penn  Stater  was  40  days  too  late, 
according  to  the  Court’s  decision, 
which  stated  that  30  days  after  deliv¬ 
ery  is  a  reasonable  limit  if  breach  ol 


OO  long  as  there  are  absent-minded 
persons  in  the  world,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  find  itself  acting  on 
occasion  as  “bailee”  without  hire  or* 
reward.  In  everyday  language,  this 
simply  means  that  you  will  undertake 
without  charge  to  safeguard  the  things 
your  store’s  visitors  leave  behind  them. 
Property  that  is  inadvertently  forgot¬ 
ten  becomes  yours  if  the  true  owner 
does  not  claim  it,  but  the  law  requires 
that  you  use  ordinary  care  to  return  it 
to  its  rightful  owner. 

From  experience  you  know  that 
things  found  in  your  store  fall  into 
two  categories:  (1)  articles  which  are 
single  in  themselves,  such  as  a  fur 
scarf,  and  (2)  receptacles  with  enclos¬ 
ures.  A  handbag  well  illustrates  the 
second  classification,  for  it  can  contain 
innumerable  articles.  Happily,  in  your 
role  of  “bailee  without  hire”  you  are 
not  liable  for  loss  of  enclosed  articles 
other  than  those  known  to  you  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  customarily  contained  in  the 
type  of  receptacle. 


warranty  be  undeniably  distowrablt. 

This  decision  should  certainly  s})ec<l 
department  store  men  in  two  direc¬ 
tions:  (1)  the  inspection  of  mmhan- 
disc  for  lapses  from  warranted  s|)ecifi- 
cations  and  (2)  the  decision  as  to 
whether  it  be  returned  or  accepted 
upon  a  price  adjustment. 

If  the  latter  course  is  pursued,  make 
sure  that  the  factory’s  representative  is 
authorized  to  act.  In  addition,  cautitHi 
suggests  that  the  compromise  measure 
come  from  the  factory  and  be  received 
by  you  without  “compromise”  to  your¬ 
self.  Should  the  compromise  fail  to 
please  you,  remember  to  take  step* 
before  the  end  of  your  30  tlays  of 
grace.  In  fact  this  mystic  period  (rf 
time  must  encompass  all  of  yonr  act* 
and  mould  your  decisions. 


For  example  one  w'ould  expect  to 
find  a  purse,  compact,  comb,  key  ring, 
lipstick,  gloves  and  handkerchief  in  a 
lady’s  handbag;  but  one  would  not 
customarily  look  for  the  purse  to  con¬ 
tain  thousand-dollar  bills  or  the  bag 
to  harbor  a  priceless  ivory  miniature 
framed  in  diamonds.  However,  it  is 
your  duty,  as  a  bailee  without  hire,  to 
“protect  the  receptacle  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  received.”  Being  a 
careful  merchant,  you  have  doubtless 
provided  a  place  in  your  store  to  hold 
forgotten  articles  until  they  are  called 
for.  Ordinarily  they  are  claimed  with¬ 
out  any  trouble;  but  if  your  luck  runs 
out  and  someone  brings  suit  for  loss 
of  something  "enclosed”  take  heart 
from  a  recent  Maryland  case. 

To  save  face-reddening,  we’ll  call 
the  defendant  department  store  Wee- 
havit’s  and  the  suing  customer  Mr. 
Rushabout. 

It  seems  that  Rushabout,  en  route  to 
Weehavit’s,  stopped  to  cash  a  S589 
payroll  check  and,  having  stuffed  the 
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today  more  than  ever 
Equitable  “Take-Hold”  bag  users 
report  heavy  savings 
and  increased  “take-withs” 

“Take-Hold”  bags  cut  box  costs  67^; 
labor  costs  20^... “take-withs”  zoom 

With  today’s  costs  sky  climbing  daily, 
it’s  no  wonder  leading  retailers  everywhere 
are  effectively  using  Equitable  “Take-Hold”  bags 
to  eliminate  costly  boxes  and  make  “take-withs”  easier. 

The  most  fastidious  purchasers  who  normally  demand  boxes 
readily  find  that  the  easy,  convenient,  colorful  Equitable 
“Take-Hold”  bag  does  the  kind  of  job  they  want  done. 

“Take-Hold”  bags  are  specifically  designed  to  handle 
many  items  of  merchandise  that  you  now  box — ranging  from 
ready-to-wear  to  shoes.  The  “Take-Hold”  bag  is 
made  of  heavier  paper  than  the  standard  merchandise  bag 
and  has  the  famed  built-in  handle.  It  excitingly 
identifies  your  store  with  your  own  design. 

Write  today! — forwarding  sizes  and  amounts 
so  we  can  get  the  economy  figures  to  you  right  note! 


stores 


currency  into  his  briefcase,  proceeded 
on  his  way.  He  was  seeking  bulky  elec¬ 
trical  goods,  so  he  parked  his  car  near 
the  store’s  loading  platform.  In  the 
process  of  carrying  his  purchases  to  his 
automobile,  he  set  down  his  money¬ 
laden  briefcase  on  that  platform  and 
drove  away  without  it. 

As  soon  as  the  briefcase  was  noticed 
by  the  store’s  employees,  they  took  it 
to  the  property  r(x>m. 

I'he  following  day  when  Rushabout 
returned  to  claim  his  bag,  his  $589  was 
missing.  This  sum  being  too  large  to 
lose  without  a  struggle,  he  brought 
suit  against  the  Weehavit  Company. 
Trial  Court  awarded  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  store,  but  Rushabout  was 
a  determined  cuss  and  he  appealed. 

His  claim  was  that  he  had  left  his 
briefcase  on  the  loading  platform, 
“whereupon  it  was  taken  in  charge’’  by 
employees  of  the  store  and  remained 
in  “their  sole  and  exclusive  possession 
until  its  return.’’  Hence  VVeehavit’s 
owed  him  "the  further  duty  of  safe¬ 


guarding’’  his  bag  and  contents  so  he 
would  not  be  “deprived  of  the  use, 
l>enefit  and  ownership  of  the  same.” 

Pressed  for  particulars,  Rushabout 
was  unable  to  name  the  employee  who 
had  converted  to  the  store’s  use  his  lost 
money.  He  certainly  had  not  placed 
the  briefcase  in  charge  of  the  store, 
and  it  might  well  be  that  the  money 
was  extracted  before  the  bag  was 
found  by  the  employees.  Possibility  of 
the  money’s  loss  before  the  store  took 
the  briefcase  in  charge  was  noted. 

The  fact  that  Rushabout’s  bag  was 
placed  in  Weehavit’s  property  room 
showed  that  the  store  had  exercised 
ordinary  care  in  protecting  the  bag. 
Rushabout  made  no  claim  that  the 
property  room  was  not  a  safe  place. 

The  Appellate  Court  observed  that 
in  any  event  a  bailee  such  as  W'eehav- 
it’s  “cannot  be  held  liable  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  unusual  contents,  of  which  he 
had  not  knowledge  or  notice,”  and 
that  a  bailee  without  reward  “is  liable 
only  for  wrongfid  conduct”'  or  gross 


negligence.  In  quoting  from  anoth® 
decision,  the  Court  defined  the  liabilk 
ty  of  an  unpaid  bailee:  “He  is  ijouni 
to  observe  such  care  in  the  cust.Hly  of 
property”  in  his  keeping  “as  jersow 
of  ordinary  prudence  in  his  sitiiatiot 
and  business  usually  bestow  in  the  cus. 
totly  and  keeping  of  like  property  b^ 
longing  to  themselves.” 

In  this  particular  suit  you’ve  already 
remarked  that  the  Court  recognised  a 
possibility  of  the  money  having  bea 
removed  before  the  store  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  guarding  the  bag,  and 
that  sums  of  money  are  not  usually 
carried  in  a  briefcase,  .\ddiiiond 
strength  of  Weehavit’s  position  lay  ii 
the  fact  they  had  provided  a  safe  plaet 
for  taking  care  of  their  customers’  for¬ 
gotten  property.  Having  made  sure 
that  your  Lost  and  Found  Departmes 
will  pass  insprection  as  properly  rui 
and  guarded,  and  having  drilled  vooi 
employees  to  send  mislaid  articki 
there  promptly,  it  would  seem  voi 
have  little  to  worry  about. 


Anti-Peddler  Laws  Are  Constitutional 


By  Leonard  Rovins 

NRDG.4  Staff  Counsel 

"IJOUSE  -  TO  -  HOUSE  canvassing 
may  be  controlled  by  community 
law.  So  ruled  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
on  June  4,  this  year  when  it  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  an  anti-peddler 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  Alexandria, 
La.  The  Alexandria  ordinance  reads, 
in  part: 

“.  .  .  that  the  practice  of  going  in 
and  upon  private  residences  .  .  . 
by  solicitors,  peddlers,  hawkers, 
itinerant  merchants,  or  transient 
vendors  of  merchandise  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  requested  or  invited  so 
to  do  . . .  for  the  purjx>se  of  solicit¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  sale  of  .  .  .  mer¬ 
chandise  and  for  disposing  of 
and/or  peddling  .  .  .  the  same  is 
declared  to  be  a  nuisance  and 
punishable  as  such  nuisance  as  a 
misdemeanor.” 

Thus,  after  some  20  years,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  underwritten  the 
constitutionality  of  the  so-called  Green 
River  Ordinance  and  has  clearly  rec¬ 


ognized  the  right— even  the  duty— of  a 
community  to  protect  its  residents 
from  the  comings  and  goings  of  the 
jieddler  and  the  door-to-door  solicitor. 

The  town  of  Green  River,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  from  which  this  typie  of  ordinance 
takes  its  name,  undertook  in  1931  to 
remedy  the  home  owners’  complaints 
against  the  intrusions  of  house-to- 
house  canvassers,  .\ttacked  by  the 
Fuller  Brush  Company,  the  ordinance 
was  sustained  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap 
peals.  Besides  Wyoming,  four  other 
states  —  New  York,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Louisiana— prior  to  the 
recent  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
did  uphold  the  legality  of  Green  River 
ordinances.  Eleven  states  —  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia— here¬ 
tofore  found  such  ordinances  invalid. 
All  these  states  acted  for  the  most  part 
on  non-federal  grounds.  The  June  de¬ 
cision  now  assures  the  complete  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  reasonable  control  of 
the  itinerant  vendor  by  a  community 


even  where  the  vendor  represents  in¬ 
terstate  business. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this 
important  addition  to  the  law  of  the 
itinerant  vendor,  concerned  a  regional 
representative  for  a  Pennsylvania  cor¬ 
poration  who  was  arrested  while  going 
from  door-to-door  in  Alexandria,  so- 
licting  subscriptions  to  national  maga¬ 
zines  in  violation  of  a  local  ordinance 
The  interstate  aspects  of  the  problem 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  home 
office  acknowledges  subscriptions  and 
thereafter  forwards  the  periodical  in 
interstate  commerce  via  mail. 

.\t  the  trial,  counsel  for  the  canvas¬ 
ser  contended  that  the  ordinance  vio¬ 
lates  the  Due  Prcxress  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  Federal  Commerce 
Clause,  and  the  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The  argu¬ 
ments  were  overruled  and  the  canvas¬ 
ser  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  $25  fine  or  serve  30  days  in  jail.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  approved 
the  sentence  and  appeal  was  made  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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N*w  Eastwood  Store  of  Chappell’s,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Planned  and  Equipped  by  Grand  Rapids 

PRESENT  —  PROPOSED 

Am  importmmt  apmhol  used  im  pre-piammimn  mmmipmim  bp  Grmmd 
Rmpida  deaipmers.  Trmm»latmd*  U  imeamn  Volume  Per  Sqmmre  VooU 


A  first  step  in  a  Grauid  Rapids  analysis  is  the 
determination  of  the  sales  volume  in  ratio  to 
the  area  for  the  total  store  and  for  individual 
departments. 

The  results*  viewed  by  comparison  with  C.  C. 
figures  and  weighted  by  our  own,  guide  our 
designers  in  establishing  proposed  areas  for 


increased  productivity  which  invariably  fol¬ 
lows  replanning  and  the  application  of 
Flextures. 

As  a  result  of  such  thorough  analysis.  Grand 
Rapids  customers  are  assured  of  maximum 
productivity  with  minimum  operating  ex¬ 
pense  for  specific  or  total  areas. 


For  this  illustrated  literature,  write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-9 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


t.  -i* 

Flextur«$  increos*  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility'^^ ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


FIND  THE  BRAND  NAME 


By  David  J.  Carrigan 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Edward  Wren  Store,  Springfield.  Ohio 


I3ROMINENT  manufacturers  spend 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
for  advertising  space  in  the  better 
newspajjers  and  magazines  in  order  to 
display  their  wares  across  the  country. 
They  also  retain  artists  and  layout 
people,  like  the  ones  in  department 
store  advertising  offices,  to  develop  tor 
them  certain  promotional  features 
such  as  trade  marks  and  slogans. 

These  distinctively  styled  marks  of 
identification  are  purchased  with  the 


intention  of  saturating  the  buying 
public  so  that  the  consumer,  having 
been  struck  so  often  by  the  familiar 
trade  marks  or  name  style  of,  say. 
“Sunbeam”  and  “Cannon”,  will  auto¬ 
matically  think  of  those  specific  names 
when  they  need  small  appliances  or 
towels  and  sheets.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  specially  contrived  trade  marks 
and  distinctive  type  styles  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  repeated  before  the  eyes 
of  the  consumer  on  a  nation-wide 


scale.  But  let’s  see  what  often  happcg, 
to  these  campaigns  at  the  retail  levtL 
A  lot  of  kids  (and  not  always  youi^ 
kids)  work  in  ad  offices  of  the  ivoiy  J 
tower  variety  where  they  are  apt  to 
grow  into  habits  that  abuse  the  func 
tion  of  their  phase  of  retailing.  Th« 
often  lay  out  ads  for  which  the  onh 
apparent  justification  is  the  hope  that 
an  old  art  school  chum  will  see  them 
and  say,  “Aren’t  they  nice!”  This  b 
where  the  best  of  the  brand  trade 
marks  meets  its  demise.  The  inanulae 
turer’s  bold  program  of  saturating  the 
public  with  the  name  of  his  produaii 
chopped  off  with  guillotine-swiftnes 
by  the  “kids  up  there”  who  lay  out  the 
ads  for  the  sake  of  the  ads  themselvo 
Now  the  “kids  up  there”  have  a  lot 
of  arguments  that  they  like  to  advance 
in  favor  of  slipping  these  expensive 
nationally-seen  trade  marks  into  the 
waste  basket; 

“They  help  clutter  up  the  ads.* 
“They  don’t  tie  in  with  the  lettei 
ing  and  the  layout.” 

“They  don’t  come  in  the  right  sizes' 
All  of  these  statements  are  true,  to 
some  extent.  No  one  w'ants  cluttered 
ads,  least  of  all  the  ad  manager.  Bu: 
this  practice  of  dropping  the  trade 
mark  style  and  substituting  your  own 
style  of  ty{)e  or  lettering  is  like  renw 
ing  the  picture  tube  from  your  televis 
ion  set.  It  is  a  process  of  sterilization 
that  bodes  no  good.  Maybe  we  advei 
tising  |}eople  try  to  make  life  in  an  ad 
office  simpler  than  it  has  a  right  to  be 
For  example,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  small  duplicate  trade  marks  in 
the  headings  of  the  ads,  or  stripped  in 
to  the  artwork  portraying  the  raei 
chaiidise?  Reduction  of  pasted-up 
trade  marks  takes  very  little  extra 
money,  and  if  they  account  for  jusi 
one  extra  s;ile  per  advertised  item,  11 
will  Ire  worth  not  only  the  ex|renditurf 
of  money  but  the  few  seconds  it  taker 
the  college  girls  in  the  office  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  getting  then 
ready  for  the  engraver. 

In  cases  where  only  mats  are  avail 
able,  most  newspapers  will  cast  the 
mats  and  pidl  proofs  suitable  for  maf 
ing  engravings.  Then  again,  even 
buyer’s  desk  is  piled  high  with  promo 
tional  matter,  from  which  he  should 
(Continued  on  page  02) 

Robbed  of  ihoir  dittinctivo  typo  stylo,  theM  brtsV 
nomos  hovo  also  lest  some  of  tboir  soiling  imfoe 
Clippings  aro  from  store  ods. 
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National  Posture  Wedt  — an  established  event  in  health  education 
rjr**!— —  —  is  sponsored  for  the  13th  successive  year  by  Camp  and  authorized 

dealers  in  Camp  Scientific  Supports  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  growing  emphasis  on  Good  Posture  in  health  education  com* 
mands  the  special  interest  and  support  of  influential  groups  —  such 
jjHUVAVjlBRfllH  as  the  medical  profession,  educators,  public  health  agencies,  large 
industrial  companies  and  private  organizations  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  human  resources. 

Make  your  promotional  plans  now.  Posture  Week  has  the  universal  appeal  that  builds  store 
prestige . . .  and  sharpens  the  focus  on  the  growing  market  for  Camp  Scientific  Supports 
the  year  round. 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY.  JACKSON.  MICHIGAN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart, Chicago;  FACTORIES:  Windsor, Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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By  The  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


MOTHPROOFING  PROCESSES 


l^ffOTH  damage  to  apparel  and 
household  furnishings  has  been 
estimated  to  cost  American  families 
well  over  $200,000,000  a  year. 

In  recent  years,  however,  several 
moth  resistant  processes  of  proven 
value  have  apjieared.  Unfortunately, 
the  plight  of  the  harrassed  housekeeper 
has  been  exploited  by  a  few  irrespon¬ 
sible  promoters  of  inferior  treatments. 
This  has  made  it  difficult  for  reputable 
companies  to  fully  develop  the  market 
potential,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
the  market  for  bona  fide  products  is  of 
growing  importance.  A  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  survey  of  some  200  home 
economics  teachers,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  average  housewife  today 
is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  premium 
for  wool  products  that  are  treated  for 
moth  resistance.  In  the  dry  cleaning 
industry,  too,  the  sale  of  moth  protec¬ 
tion  treatments  has  zoomed  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  imf>ortance  second  only  to  that 
of  the  cleaning  service  itself. 

Many  textile  manufacturers  now 
regularly  process  wool  products  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  moth  damage.  This  is  not¬ 
ably  the  case  in  the  blanket  field,  and 
pressure  of  consumer  demand  eventu¬ 
ally  will  result  in  increasing  volumes 
of  other  goods  being  moth-treated. 

Degrees  of  Permanence.  On  the 

whole,  the  chemical  products  provide 
reasonably  good  protection  against 
moth  damage,  if  applied  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  respective  protlucts 
direct.  Very  few  products  can  proper¬ 
ly  claim  permanence  of  finish  for  the 
normal  life  of  the  treated  article, 
which  is  what  the  consumer  really  de¬ 
sires.  A  few  of  the  moth  resistant  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  for  household  applications 
will  last  reasonably  well  through  sev¬ 
eral  dry  cleanings,  but  retreatment  is 
required  after  each  laundering  for 
maximum  safety. 


As  for  products  manufactured  for 
dry  cleaning  plant  application,  none 
of  them  has  passed  the  standards  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing  for  fastness  in  both  dry  clean¬ 
ing  and  laundering  (or  wet  cleaning). 
They  report,  however,  that  a  number 
of  the  products  widely  used  in  the 
industry  do  provide  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  even  after  five  dry  cleanings  ac¬ 
cording  to  standard  tests. 

In  mill  applications  of  moth  resist¬ 
ant  products  especially  compounded 
by  nationally  known  chemical  produc¬ 
ers,  the  degree  of  permanence  is  con¬ 
siderably  better.  They  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  degree  of  permanence  in 
laundering,  as  well  as  in  dry  cleaning. 
In  large  measure,  this  is  because  of  the 
quality  control  checks  which  the  chem¬ 
ical  producer  maintains  as  assurance 
that  his  product  is  being  applied  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  finishing  mill.  Permanence 
of  protection  is  as  much  dependent 
upx>n  the  care  with  which  the  chemical 
is  applied  by  the  finishers  as  upK>n  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  itself.  The  re¬ 
tailer  buying  merchandise  that  has 
been  treated  for  moth  resistance  will 
be  safeguarded  against  consumer  dis- 
app>ointment  and  returns,  therefore, 
only  if  he  makes  sure  that  the  chemical 
product  used  is  from  a  concern  of 
known  reputation. 

Insurance  Guarantees.  A  word  of 
caution  is  important  concerning  insur¬ 
ance  company  guarantees  of  moth  re¬ 
sistant  treatments.  In  some  cases,  the 
limits  of  the  guarantee  or  “px)Iicy” 
are  clearly  stated.  Usually  liability  is 
limited  to  the  cost  of  reweaving  or 
other  repairs  to  the  damaged  product, 
the  term  of  protection  running  from 
six  months  to  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
guarantees  have  sounded  incredible, 
covering  a  jieriod  of  as  much  as  five 


years,  and  implying  that  the  value  & 
the  entire  garment  is  insured.  Invest! 
gation  in  such  cases  discloses,  howe\u 
that  liability  usually  is  limited  raeid; 
to  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of  trea* 
ment,  or  to  protection  of  the  chemici 
producer  against  damage  claims  fros 
customers.  The  variations  are  too  nu 
merous  to  detail  here,  but  all  guarai. 
tees  of  this  kind  need  careful  study. 


Preventives  and  Killers.  Moth  prej 
arations  fall  into  two  categories.  On 
group  renders  wool  material  unpalat 
able  to  the  moth  larvae.  The  larvae  or 
worm  stage  is  the  only  stage  in  the  li!r 
cycle  of  the  webbing  clothes  moth  and 
the  carpjet  beetle  or  Buffalo  mot}, 
which  is  harmful  to  fabrics.  The  aduk 
moth  is  detrimental  only  in  that  k 
lays  eggs  which  eventually  develop 
into  the  destructive  larvae. 

The  other  group  of  moth  prepan 
tions  includes  most  of  the  more  fa 
miliar  typaes  of  household  prodiifo 
sold  for  moth  damage  control;  the« 
are  asphyxiants  or  insecticides  such  as 
naphtha  flakes,  paradichlorolrenzent 
and  killer  typae  sprays.  However,  thestj 
are  sufficiently  toxic  to  destroy  living 
organisms  only  when  used  exactly  as 
directed;  moreover,  once  the  article  is 
removed  from  this  protection,  tht 
threat  of  moth  damage  returns. 

The  value  of  moth  resistant  finishes 
is  in  the  continuous  protection  thes 
afford  to  wool  fabrics.  Mill  finished 
fabrics  backed  by  thorough  qualit) 
control  checks  approach  the  ideal  fori 
permanence. 


Part-Wools  Need  Protection.  The 

question  often  is  raised  as  to  whether 
part  wool  fabrics  need  to  be  treated 
for  moth  resistance.  Recently  con¬ 
ducted  research  has  disclosed  that 
moth  damage  on  untreated  blends  of 
wckjI  and  other  fibers  in  some  cases  is 
even  more  severe  than  in  the  case  of 
all-wool  cloths.  The  tests  were  made 
with  blends  containing  25  pier  cent 
wool  and  up.  The  larvae  did  not  con¬ 
sume  the  non-wool  content  of  the  test 
samples,  but  cut  through  it  in  order 
to  get  to  the  available  wool  source  of 
focxl.  These  and  many  other  kindred 
tests  have  clearly  shown  that  any  prod-j 
uct  containing  w’ool  or  other  moth- 
attracting  fiber  (such  as  fur,  mohair, 
feathers  or  down)  is  subject  to  moth 
damage. 
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PALM  BEACH*  PLANNED  SELLING 

Pays  Off! 


TOUOO 

Remarkable  unit  increase  in 
Palm  Beach  over  summer 
19$0. 

70%  AHEAD 


lOCHIsni 

In  the  tropical  classification 
(Palm  Beach)  we  went  ahead 

5'*%-  - 

34%  AHEAD 


WAnKBURY 

We  are  looking  forward  to 
hitting  the  500  unit  mark 
next  year. 

23%  INCREASE 


ST.  LOUIS 

Biggest  season  we  have 
ever  nad  on  Palm  Beach. 


CHATTANOOOA 

Selling  Palm  Beach  suits 
was  practically  automatic. 

SALES  UP  22% 


DALLAS 

Big  increase  in  Palm  Beach 
because  we  bought  in  greater 
depth. 

SALES  UP  32% 


ATLANTA 

Our  opening  order  and  sub* 
sequent  orders  (Palm  Beach) 
for  the  summer  of  1951  were 
approximately  four  times 
greater  than  our  orders  for 
1950. 


ORLANDO 

Can  honestly  say  our  Java 
Weave  promotion  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  its  sort  we 
have  ever  had. 


CORPUS  CHRIST! 


Sales  of  Palm  Beach  suits  for 
May  showed  an  85%  in* 
crease  over  May  1950,  which 
was  a  good  month  also. 

•5%  AHEAD 


NIW  ORLIANS 

Palm  Beach  promotions  an 
outstanding  success. 

32.5%  INCREASE 


Our  Men  Are  Coining  to  You  With  the 

Greatest  Profit  Plan  in  Clothing  History 

to  show  you  how  to  heat  all  previous  figures  in  1952 


7hfM,deack 

COMPANY 
CINCINNATI  a,  OHIO 


M  <.oodill  Sanford.  Inc  Ra^-on.  mohair  and  nylon  in  most  rtv'e. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  RETAILERS 


This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  considers 
a  different  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs. 


S. 


YOUR  MAS€UM!\'E  PUBLIU 


By  Robert  J.  Mayer, 

Director  of  Public  Relations.  NRDGA 

OTORES  desiring  to  establish  repu- 

tations  as  outstanding  shopping 
centers  for  men  should  first  recognize 
that,  when  it  comes  to  shopping,  men 
differ  markedly  from  women  and  in 
a  lot  of  good  ways.  An  awareness 
of  these  differences  in  shopping  be¬ 
havior,  of  what  the  male  customer  likes 
and  dislikes,  is  particularly  important 
to  department  stores.  This  group  of 
stores  has  long  directed  its  major 
efforts  toward  the  woman  shopper,  in 
the  process  sacrificing  sales  of  man- 
bought  merchandise. 

Basically,  men  as  a  group  are  more 
stable  than  women.  Once  convinced 
of  a  store’s  equitable  dealings,  they 
tend  to  remain  lifelong  customers. 
They  are  more  easily  catered  to  be¬ 
cause  of  rational  shopping  habits.  In 
most  instances  men  predetermine  their 
requirements.  Their  interest  in  quali¬ 
ty  outranks  the  desire  for  bargains. 
Their  greater  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  conduct  of  business  re¬ 
flects  itself  in  their  shopping.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  national  surveys,  men  are  less 
likely  to  return  purchases  than  are 
women;  their  complaints  are  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  are,  as  a  rule,  more  justi¬ 
fiable. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  men 
constitute  the  ideal  customer  group. 
Yet,  there  are  remarkably  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  devoting  attention  and 
effort  to  the  men— customers  and  pros¬ 
pective  customers— in  the  prop>ortion 
which  the  sales  potential  of  the  group 
justifies.  The  {pattern  for  success  in 


getting  and  holding  men’s  trade  has 
been  set  by  those  stores  which  first 
realized  that  men  as  a  buying  group 
were  being  overlooked.  The  types  of 
appeal  developed  to  overcome  what 
might  be  termed  “shortsightedness”  on 
the  part  of  retailing  fall  into  a  pattern 
which  has  brought  new  customers  and 
income  to  its  proponents. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  or  town 
across  the  country  which  does  not 
boast  a  restaurant  having  a  special 
men’s  dining  room  or  reserved  section 
in  their  main  dining  room  “for  men 
only.”  Here  is  an  example  of  special 
treatment  for  the  male  w'hich  pays  off. 
Providing  exclusive  “protected”  din¬ 
ing  facilities  where  men  are  guaranteed 
male  company  has  been  a  profitable 
policy  for  the  restaurant  trade.  This 
desire  for  mascidine  surroundings  and 
associations  during  business  hours  ex¬ 
tends  as  well  to  men’s  shopping  habits. 
More  and  more  retail  stores  are  segre¬ 
gating  their  men’s  departments  from 
those  parts  of  their  stores  where  women 
predominate  as  salespeople  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  result  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  sales  of  men’s  wear  and 
affiliated  merchandise.  Similarly,  those 
stores  which  have  found  it  possible  to 
build  separate  entrances  to  their  men’s 
departments  have  profited  in  expand¬ 
ed  sales,  additional  proof  that  men 
prefer  the  greatest  possible  segregation 
in  shopping. 

While  men  usually  shop  alone  and, 
to  large  degree,  make  up  their  minds 
in  advance  on  their  merchandise  re¬ 


quirements,  they  are  nevertheless  re¬ 
sponsive  to  suggestion  selling,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  do  not  feel  they  are  being 
pressured  into  buying  more  than  they 
had  intended.  But,  in  general,  men 
dislike  shopping.  Since  they  consider 
it  a  burdensome  job,  they  are  prone  to 
put  it  off  until  their  wardrobes  holler 
for  fill-ins.  As  a  result  of  this  delaying 
action,  men  generally  have  a  continu¬ 
ing  need  for  one  or  more  items. 

Specialty  stores  have  been  quicker  to 
take  advantage  of  this  continuing 
shortage  than  have  department  stores. 
Their  displays  and  arrangements  of 
gootls  are  planned  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  naturally  from  one  item  to 
another,  and  to  facilitate  subtle  sug¬ 
gestion  which  results  in  added  sales. 
Men’s  specialty  stores  led  the  way  in 
stocking  items  peculiar  only  to  men 
consumers,  and  in  no  way  related  to 
their  general  stock  of  goods.  Haber¬ 
dashers  have  built  up  prosperous  de¬ 
partments  in  pipes  and  smoking  equip 
ment;  men’s  clothing  stores  feature 
golf  clubs  and  golf  balls,  and  specialty 
shops  for  men  successfully!  carry  lines 
of  men’s  toiletries. 

The  distinct  advantage  of  collecting, 
displaying  and  selling  all  types  of 
merchandise  of  interest  to  men  shop 
pers  in  a  store’s  men’s  department,  or 
at  least  immediately  adjacent  to  that 
department,  is  a  matter  of  record. 
From  both  the  sales  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  points  of  view,  the  practice  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Universally  recognized 
credit  authority  calls 

Underwood  Sundstrand  _ 

Cycle  Billing  Machines 

“A  WISE  SELECTION! 
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H.  L.  Reagmn,  Manager  of  '-r^HUgn  a 
Credit  Sales,  Coin-S/oon  Com- 
pony,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Past  President,  National  Retail  Credit  Assoc. 
Past  President,  Credit  Bureau  ef  Noshvi/Ze. 
Past  President,  Nashville  RefoiZ  Credit  Assoc, 


Store  executives  all  over  the  countrs'  a^ree  with 
Mr.  Reagan. 

“Underw'ood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
certainly  are  a  wise  selection !” 

In  more  ways  than  one! 

“10-key  simplicity”  is  one  big  reason. 

The  new,  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column  Skip 
is  another.  It  boosts  posting  speeds  as  much  as  30*’i  .  .  . 
cuts  costs  still  further. 

So  get  a  demonstration  of  the  wonderfully 
efficient  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine. 

For  that’s  the  best  way  to  understand  and  prove  just 
how  simple,  fast  and  accurate  this  touch-operated 
machine  really  is!  See  for  yourself  how  much  time, 
money  and  work  this  machine  and  system  will  save  you. 

Or,  send  coupon  for  complete  information  today. 
Fither  way  .  .  .  You’ll  find  it  a  wise  decision! 


Underwood  Corporation 

•Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  .Adding  Machines  .  . 
Typewriters  . . .  Carbon  Paper  . .  .  Ribbons 

On*  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  Q 

Underwood  Speeds  the  World’s  Business 


•  S-9-51 

Underwood  Corporation,  Ona  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Book. 
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The  combination  of  the  five-day,  40 
hour  work  week  and  more  liberal  va¬ 
cation  allowances  gives  men  compara¬ 
tively  large  chunks  of  leisure  time  to 
play  around  with.  As  a  result,  there  is 
a  steadily  expanding  male  interest  in 
hobbies.  These  they  can  pursue  at 
home  during  off-working  hours.  On 
the  increase  also  is  their  interest  in 
sporting  equipment  for  year  around 
use.  Alert  department  stores  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  trend  by  stock¬ 
ing  leisure  time  merchandise  in  or 
near  their  men’s  departments.  Where 
this  practice  has  been  adopted  there 
have  been  noteworthy  sales  increases 
in  such  lines  as  hunting  and  fishing 
supplies,  home  handicraft  equipment, 
sporting  goods,  photographic  equip¬ 
ment,  and  stamp  collectors’  depart¬ 
ments,  among  others. 

This  increase  in  leisure  hours  simi¬ 
larly  provides  additional  time  for  men 
to  indulge  their  liking  for  spectator 
sports.  To  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
obtain  tickets  to  local  baseball  games, 
golf  tournaments,  tennis  matches  and 
other  sjx>rting  events,  many  stores  now 
provide  ticket  service  in  their  men’s 
departments,  and,  in  addition,  furnish 
full  information  on  both  spectator  and 
participant  sports.  Some  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  simply  make  available  tickets  to 
local  events.  Others  include  elaborate 
travel  services  providing  railroad  and 
hotel  accommodations  and  complete 
vacation  itineraries. 

Men-Only  Shops 

Since  men  generally  dislike  the  role 
of  shopper,  they  are  doubly  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  shopping  in  women’s 
departments.  Paradoxically  though, 
men  are  responsible  for  personally 
buying  a  large  portion  of  gift  merchan¬ 
dise  destined  for  feminine  wardrobes. 
This  is  especially  true  during  the 
Christmas  shopping  season.  Consider¬ 
able  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  easing  that  uncomfortable 
-  feeling  men  get  when  shopping  for  in¬ 
timate  feminine  apparel. 

Many  stores  have  gained  more  than 
local  reputations  for  having  estab¬ 
lished  “gift  shops’’  in  their  men’s  de¬ 
partments  during  the  holiday  season. 
These  shops  carry  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  women’s  gift  items,  and 
should  be  staffed  by  attractive,  tactful 
personnel  who  perform  more  in  an  ad¬ 


visory  capacity  than  in  a  straight  sales 
capacity.  Stores  that  have  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  along  these  lines  issue 
special  invitations  to  selected  men 
shoppers  to  make  use  of  these  facilities, 
intimating  that  the  male  shopper  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  the  gift 
he  wants  without  the  embarassment 
and  confusion  of  mingling  with 
women  customers.  Often  these  gift  de¬ 
partments  offer  an  added  come-on  for 
the  male  shopjjer  by  staying  open  after 
hours  on  certain  evenings  during  the 
holiday  shopping  periods  while  the 
rest  of  the  store  is  closed.  Prosjjective 
customers  are  advised  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  rush  their  gift  buying  during 
office  hours:  that  they  can  shop  at  their 
leisure  in  the  evenings  at  special  times 
set  aside  for  their  convenience. 

Stores  often  design  their  “men  only’’ 
shops  to  present  the  ultimate  in  male- 
conceived  luxury.  Drinks  are  served 
and  models  are  recruited  to  give  mer¬ 
chandise  the  in-use  appeal.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  “shops  within  a  shop’’  has 
led  many  stores  to  retain  them  on  a 


be  glad  to  clip  a  sliver  containing  the 
trade  mark. 

Even  these  maneuvers  are  unneces¬ 
sary  for  most  stores  of  any  consequence, 
where  full-time  artists  can  duplicate 
the  style  of  the  trade  marks  in  little 
labels  overlapping  the  artwork.  Many 
of  the  worst  offenders  in  dropping 
brand  names  are  the  really  big  stores 
—the  very  ones  that  have  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  make  the  best  of  ads  containing 
branded  merchandise. 

Neatness  and  ready  readership  are 
cardinal  qualities  in  all  ads,  especially 
the  omnibus  kind  where  items  seeming¬ 
ly  fight  with  one  another  for  attention; 
and  no  manufacturer  advocates  hav¬ 
ing  his  name  appear  big  enough  or 
black  enough  to  “schlock  up’’  an 
otherwise  quality  presentation.  But 
the  appearance  of  token  facsimiles  of 
these  better  trade  marks  will  cause 
more  consumers  to  respond  with  their 
dollars,  which  is  why  quality  or  any¬ 
thing  else  is  presented  in  the  first 
place. 

The  clippings  which  appear  on  page 
56  are  part  of  a  collection  of  dozens 


year-round  basis. 

Any  survey  of  department  store  ad. 
vertising  will  reveal  that  in  great  dt 
gree  it  is  written  and  direc  ted  at 
women.  A  recent  check  of  atlvertisii^ 
reading  habits  of  men,  however,  indi 
cates  that  more  and  more  they  art 
reading  retail  advertisements.  A  sur 
prising  increase  in  sales  to  men  has 
been  recorded  where  stores  have  recog. 
nized  this  readership,  and  have  had 
copy  and  ads  especially  prepared  for 
appeal  to  the  male  customer.  In  this 
connection,  department  stores  might 
again  take  a  profitable  lesson  from 
their  men’s  specialty  store  contempo¬ 
raries  whose  ads,  both  merchandise 
and  institutional,  show  an  increasing 
understanding  of  the  male  shopping 
psychology. 

An  effective  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  devised  for  and  directed 
at  every  population  group.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
greatest  avenues  for  an  improvement 
in  department  store  practices  is  in  the 
field  of  merchandising  to  and  for  men 


culled  from  strikingly  neat  and  well 
constructed  layouts.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  present  a  picture  of  bright 
lights  being  hidden  under  bushels 
The  items  lack  the  familiar  adjuncts 
that  tie  them  without  question  to  the 
national  campaigns  of  their  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  air  of  authenticity,  that 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  more 
sales,  is  missing,  and  any  excuses  given 
to*  cover  the  non-appearance  of  these 
labels  are  pathetically  weak  ones. 

It  even  seems  in  some  cases  that  the 
ad  makers  are  ashamed  of  their  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise.  Perhaps  many  of 
them  are  still  guilty  of  that  primal  sin 
of  advertising:  putting  individual  tal¬ 
ent  before  SELL. 

Let’s  be  proud -of  our  own  names 
and  of  one  another’s,  and  let’s  display 
them  to  prove  it.  A  hostess  would 
never  think  of  treating  guests  to  a 
turkey  dinner  by  cutting  off  all  the 
meat  and  serving  the  bony  carcass. . .  ■ 
So  let’s  not  slice  the  “meat”  out  of  out 
ads,  either.  Let’s  not  omit  the  trade 
mark  and  its  recognition  value  from 
branded  merchandise  ads. 


Puzzle — Find  the  Brand  Name 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued) 


L.  M.  I  uM  Kk,  loi  inerly  sales  promo¬ 
tion  niaiKiger  of  The  Fair,  Cdiicago, 
this  inoiitli  became  sales  promotion 
iiianagei  of  1  be  Emporium,  Inc.,  Si. 
Paul.  He  sticceeils  Richaril  R.  Schles- 
inger,  nmv  with  Ciarson  l*ii  ie  Scott. 

I’KRkV  .\.  Zang  has  been  appointed 
general  meichandise  manager  and 
sales  piomotion  ilirectoi  of  Scliear’s, 
Evansville. 

SELLING  HELPS 

What's  Happening  to  Sheets?  .\  mar¬ 
ket  study  anil  consumer  survey  just  re¬ 
leased  h\  Pi  I’l'KRl  1,1,  M.VNt'r.At;ll  Rt.NG 
(loMi’ANs  reveals  that  today  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  Sl.l  billion  market  lor  household 
linens  and  bedding.  Ilie  average 
American  lamily,  I’epperell  finds,  owns 
.8.1)  beds,  most  ol  which  are  iloul)le  si/e 
or  larger.  It  adds  up  to  an  annual 
market  of  HS  million  sheets  lor  home 
use,  and  about  10  million  pillow  cases, 
lb  ligme  a  store's  own  market,  Pep- 
|H‘rell  suggests  estimating  the  number 
of  families  in  the  trading  area  (loeal 
papers  lan  helji)  atid  multiplying  by 
2.0,  and  then  by  the  percentage  of  the 
local  sheet  business  the  store  believes 
it  gets. 

Sigm'lieant  among  the  lindings  in  the 
(oiisimiei  survey  is  the  fact  that  55  per 
mil  III  housewives  say  they  buy  sheets 
uhen  they  neeil  them,  insteail  of  wait¬ 
ing  loi  white  sales.  In  the  East,  and  in 
iniome  groups  over  S5,000,  the  teiuleii- 
ly  to  wail  lor  sales  is  greater.  The 
department  store  is  still  the  favorite 
place  ol  purchase,  but  a  significant  21 
ixrcent  liny  from  chains,  and  another 
19  |K“r  cent  buy  from  mail  order  com¬ 
panies.  Nearly  one-ijuarler  of  the 
women  made  their  last  purchase  by 
mail  or  telephone,  without  stepping 
into  a  store.  .\iul  nearly  half  say  they 
shop  for  sheets  with  a  s|jecific  brand 
name  in  mind. 

.More  titan  one-thirii  of  the  women 
buy  sheets  as  gifts,  and  most  of  these 
lx)ught  a  pair  of  sheets  for  the  gift 
(Kcasion— muslin  almost  as  often  as 
IRTcale.  “Guest  sheets”  for  special 
ixcasions  are  kept  on  hand  by  one- 
tliird  of  the  families,  a  fact  which  sug¬ 
gests  to  Pepperell  that  “guest  sheet” 
promotions  are  good  the  year  round, 
(.olored  gooils,  the  survey  shows,  have 


gained  in  importance;  in  194-1,  there 
were  in  use  in  eight  per  cent  of  the 
homes;  this  year,  in  13  per  cent. 

Fitted  sheets,  the  sheets  that  need  no 
tuck  in,  have  been  bought  by  only 
three  per  cent  of  housewives  to  date, 
l)ut  ()4  per  cent  have  heard  about 
them.  .Most  important,  Pepperell 
found  that,  of  those  who  have  bought 
httetl  sheets,  23  per  cent  have  already 
made  a  secoiul  purchase  of  this  type- 
indication  of  a  growing  demand. 

Home  sheet  inventories  are  still  be¬ 
low  the  1944  level,  the  survey  shows, 
and  planned  domestic  promotions  are 
in  oilier.  With  colored,  fitted,  and  gift 
types  on  the  market,  and  with  mail 
anil  telephone  business  to  he  devel¬ 
oped,  stores  have  a  gootl  field  ahead. 


For  Toy  Buyers.  Kirb^',  Bi.dck  &  Ci>., 
resident  office,  at  128  \V’est  31st  Street, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  100-page 
“Christmas  Toy  Buying  Guide.”  In 
addition  to  selected  items  judged  to 
have  high  sales  potential,  there  are  ad¬ 
vertising  mats,  prepared  by  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  .\gency,  on  the  toys  shown  in 
the  Ciuide.  Fhey  may  he  used  as  full- 
page  omnibus  ads  or  cut  apart  to  ad¬ 
vertise  specific  items.  The  promotion  is 
available  to  stores  outside  the  Kirby, 
Block  &  Co.  group. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue, 
Irving  Newman,  veteran  Kirby,  Block 
toy  buyer,  says  his  office  expects  to 
place  up  to  15  jier  cent  more  business 


this  year  than  last  year,  and  reports 
that  this  Christmas  will  find  more  toys 
a\ailable  than  ever  before.  Items  with 
a  high  metal  content  will  he  in  shorter 
supply,  however  and  he  suggests  liber¬ 
al  first  orders  since  reorders  might  he 
ilifficnlt  to  fill. 

Corsets  and  Health.  National  Posture 
Week,  sponsored  by  S.  H.  C^amp  and 
Cl).,  appears  on  this  year’s  calendar 
October  15-20.  The  promotion  will 
stress  physical  fitness  as  a  contribution 
to  national  defense.  In  the  realm  of 
training.  Camp  has  announced  the 
next  dates  for  its  courses  for  fitters; 
ill  Cleveland,  September  17-20;  in 
Philadelphia,  October  8-11;  in  Boston, 
November  20-29.  Tuition  is  free.  For 
registration  information  and  for  res¬ 
ervations  write  Camp’s  Educational 
Department,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


Carpet  Sales  Training.  Bigelow-San- 
ford  district  offices  are  taking  applica¬ 
tions  now  for  registration  in  the  one- 
week  classes  of  the  company’s  C^arpet 
Selling  Institute,  for  buyers,  sales¬ 
people  and  decorators.  The  schedule 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  is;  Septem¬ 
ber  24  and  October  1  at  Pittsburgh; 
October  8  and  15  at  Detroit;  October 
22  and  29  at  Chicago;  November  5 
and  12  at  Kansas  City;  November  26 
at  Indianapolis  and  Decemljer  3  at 
Columbus. 

CarpetClinics.  The  Carpet  Insthtte’s 
Amos  Parrish  Store  Operation  Con¬ 
ferences  in  the  second  half  of  Septem- 


HIGH  FASHION  ON  BILLBOARD 


Marshall  Field's  new  outdoor  display  on  Chicago's  Outer  Drive.  The  illuminated  sign  carries  a  hand- 
carved  replica  of  the  store's  famous  clock,  16  feet  high,  12  feet  wide.  Behind  the  seven-foot  gloss 
face  goes  on  illustration  of  the  lotest  high  fashion.  Display  was  done  by  General  Outdoor  Sign  Co. 
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Sweater  Promotion.  National  Sweater 
Week  will  be  September  24  to  29,  and 
the  Knitted  Outerwear  Foundation 
says  15,000  retailers  will  tie  in  with  the 
promotion.  A  free  promotion  kit  has 
been  distributed  to  stores,  and  tlie  na¬ 
tional  publicity  campaign  will  use 
press,  radio,  newsreels  and  telet  ision. 
A  national  sweater  girl  contest  is  a 
feature  of  the  promotion.  Stores  which 
haven’t  their  kits  yet  should  write  to: 
National  Knitted  Oi.terweak  .\sso- 
ciATioN,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


SORT,  PACK,  BILL 


Lingerie  Ad  Kit.  A  cut-up  kit.  from 
w’hich  you  can  lift  contplete  ads  or  as¬ 
semble  individual  ones  of  your  own, 
is  offered  by  the  Luxite  Lingerie  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Holeproof  Hosiery  (io.  Ad¬ 
dress:  1915  I'ribune  Tower,  Cdiicago. 


Using  plywotxl  shelves  of  varying  depth,  the  Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill., 
has  developed  this  structure  to  facilitate  sorting,  packing,  and  billing  of 
merchandise.  An  arrangement  of  narrow  shelves  above,  and  a  deep  one 
below'  the  broad  w'orking  surface,  permits  stock  to  be  kept  at  the  location 
that  is  used  for  packing  and  billing.  The  shelves  are  mounted  on  adjustable 
brackets,  bolted  to  vertical  supporting  steel  channels.  Both  brackets  and 
verticals  are  from  Unistrut  Products  Company,  1013  West  Washington 
Boulevard,  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 


Housewares  Gift  Promotion.  The  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  electric  housewares 
as  gifts  enters  its  fall  phase  with  the 
issue  of  a  new  20-page  “How-To”  Mer¬ 
chandiser.  This  provides  the  promo¬ 
tion  tools  to  carry  the  campaign  along 
at  retail  level  from  now  until  Christ- 
Copies  are  50  cents  each  from: 
Electric  Housewares  Section,  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Manufacturers 
.Association,  155  East  44  Street,  New 
York  17. 

In  the  window  display  contest  which 
climaxed  the  spring  campaign  on  elec¬ 
tric  housewares  as  gifts,  Lansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
prize  for  department  stores. 


mas. 


ber  are  scheduled  as  follows:  Septem- 
lier  18,  San  Francisco,  the  Merchandise 
.Mart;  September  20,  Los  Angeles,  the 
Ambassador  Hotel;  September  25, 
Houston,  the  Rice  Hotel,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  Atlanta,  the  .Atlanta-Biltmore. 
.All  the  meetings  are  held  at  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Merrill  ^Vatson,  president 
of  the  Carpet  Institute,  stresses  that 
every  retailer  is  welcome  and  should 
plan  to  attend,  even  if  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  has  not  reached  him. 


small  and  large  stores.  Address;  Bern- 
hard  Ulmann  Co.,  Inc.,  30-20  Thom¬ 
son  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Glassware  Promotion.  The  American 
Glassware  Jubilee,  a  new  promotion,  is 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  October  7- 
13.  It  has  a  historical  theme,  marking 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  side  lever  press  in  the  glass 
making  industry— an  event  which  put 
glassware  w'ithin  the  reach  of  all  in¬ 
come  classes.  “Glassware  for  Gracious  tions  has  compiled  a  readable  outline 

Living”  is  the  slogan  for  the  promo-  summary  of  the  Christmas  community 

tion,  in  which  eight  leading  manufac-  promotions  staged  by  cities  and  towns 

turers  are  cooperating.  All  participat-  in  Illinois  last  year.  The  special  events, 

ing  companies  are  tying  into  the  street  decorations,  assessment  systems, 

Jubilee  with  their  consumer  advertis-  costs  and  sources  of  supply  are  given, 

ing,  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  editorial  together  with  brief  comments  from  the 

stress  in  magazines  and  newspapers  on  local  secretaries  on  the  results, 

the  low  cost  of  “Glassware  for  Gracious 

Living.”  A  number  of  the  big  network  Men  Who  Care.  Stores  may  get  an  in- 

shows  will  mention  the  theme.  From  spiration  for  men’s  wear  copy  from 

the  American  Glassware  Jubilee  the  new  “Man  Who  Cares”  promotion 

Committee,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  by  Carstairs  Division  of  Calvert.  The 

York,  stores  can  obtain  without  charge  national  ads  tie  in  good  taste,  as  exem- 

material  for  point  of  sale  display,  plified  in  clothes,  with  quality  prefer- 

window’  display,  newspaper  ad  mats,  ences  in  liquor.  Sample  copy:  “Dick 

radio  scripts  and  spiots  and  local  pub-  Martin  Is  a  Man  Who  Cares— You  can 

licity  stories  for  the  newspapiers.  tell  that  Dick  Martin  is  a  man  who 
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Needlework  Promotion.  A  Knitting 
and  Needlework  Fair,  designed  as  an 
October  promotion,  will  have  the 
backing  of  a  full-page  color  ad  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  The  ad  does  not  mention  the 
manufacturer’s  name  (Bernhard  Ul¬ 
mann  Co.),  but  directs  the  customer  to 
“your  favorite  store”  for  advice  and 
instruction,  and  shows  16  color  illus¬ 
trations  of  needle-w’orked  gifts  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  Fair  is  suggested  as  a 
two-week  or  month-long  store  event. 
Free  display  and  promotion  material 
is  available  as  well  as  a  book  of  de¬ 
tailed  suggestions  with  sketches  of 
window  and  interior  ideas  for  both 
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do  you  know  how 
to  raise  the  profits 
of  your  corset  department... 
WITHOUT  COST  TO  YOU 


learn  about  the 


FREE 


RR 

PRACTICAL  FRONT 

COURSE 

IN 

CORSET  FITTING 


Progressive  store  executives  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  special  "know-how” 
in  selling  and  fitting  corsets  offered  by  the  P.N.  Course 
in  Corset  Fitting,  have  already  reported  unusual 
gains  in  departmental  volume. 


This  ten -lesson  correspondence  course  is 
planned  to  equip  selected  staff  members 
with  completely  professional  techniques 
of  selling  and  fitting  corsets,  bras  and 
girdles.  It  is  approved  by  the  School  of 
Business  and  Civic  Administration  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  And  trainees 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  receive  an  accredited  diploma. 


The  entire  course  is  available  to  as  many 
staff  members  as  management  selects — all 
without  cost  to  them  or  to  the  store.  Over 
2600  students  have  already  enrolled  .  .  . 
over  450  have  been  graduated  .  .  .  and 
more  and  more  women  have  been  attracted 
away  from  home  corsetieres  to  their  local 
department  stores  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  that  the  P.N.  Practical 
Front  Course  In  Corset  Fitting  provides. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 

I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  INC,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 
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ELEVATOR  SPEEDS  SHIPPING,  RECEIVING 


Nations  Day.  “This  country  asMime*! 
its  rightful  leadership  in  the  United 
Nations  hght  in  Korea.  The  fight  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  world.  You  can 
help  by  buying  Defense  Ronds.” 


Letter  Writing  Week.  -Y  window  dis- 
play  contest  for  cash  prizes  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  14th  Annual  National 
Letter  Writing  Week  scheduled  for 
October  11-20.  Offic  ial  trade  posters 
are  available  free  from  the  Paper 
Stationery  &  TABt.Er  Manufaci  i;rers 
Association,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Spot  time  announcements  to 
help  retail  sales  are  being  sent  to  1,000 
radio  stations.  Stores  can  obtain  free 
advertising  mats  from  the  Stationery 
Association.  Rules  governing  the  win¬ 
dow  display  contest  require  that  the 
writing  paper  display  be  in  a  principal 
window'  for  three  or  more  days  during 
the  promotion  and  include  one  of  the 
official  posters.  Photographs  must  lie 
submitted  before  November  9. 


The  receiving  and  shipping  problem  at  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  is  a 
familiar  one.  Merchandise  is  received  and  shipped  by  truck,  but  the  plat¬ 
form  along  the  loading  bay  is  not  wide  enough  for  storing  incoming  loads, 
and  traffic  was  becoming  too  heavy  for  the  four  50-year  old  hydraulic  ele¬ 
vators  that  handled  the  merchandise.  Schedules  were  slowed;  the  loading 
alley  and  the  adjacent  streets  were  jammed;  shipping  room  costs  were  high. 

Gimbel’s  found  a  solution  in  replacing  its  old  elevators  with  new  ones 
that  carry  50  per  cent  more,  at  twice  the  speed— Otis  automatic  electric  ele¬ 
vators  that  carry  6,000  pounds  at  500  fpm.,  and  that  need  only  slightly  larger 
hoistways  than  the  old  hydraulics,  with  their  bulky  cylinders,  required.  They 
are  equipfied  with  power  doors,  self-leveling  equipment,  and  a  modified 
signal  control  system  which  automatically  stops  the  car  at  the  desired  land¬ 
ings.  With  three  elevators  in,  there  is  already  a  substantial  improvement; 
when  all  four  are  in,  the  store  will  assign  two  to  incoming  and  outgoing 
shipments,  and  two  to  incoming  and  interior  traffic. 


Bridal  Promotion  Goes  National. 

Stores  in  the  Assot:iArED  Merchandis- 
iNB  Corporation  Group— 26  of  them, 
located  in  24  cities— recently  went  na¬ 
tional  in  their  advertising  to  prospec¬ 
tive  brides.  Taking  14  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  Modern  Bride,  the  stores 
planned  simultaneous  bridal  promo¬ 
tions.  Cooperation  from  the  magazine 
included  banding  newstand  copies  in 
each  of  the  cities  wdth  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  store  concerned,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  complete  tie-in  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  and  publicity 
activity  for  those  who  wished  to  use  it. 


Colorful  Cannon.  Cannon  Mills  ex¬ 
tended  its  color  coordination  theme 
into  a  new  field  last  month,  when  bed¬ 
spreads  and  draperies  were  added  to 
the  line.  The  company  is  now  in  a 
position  to  promote  a  complete  group 
of  color-correlated  merchandise  for 
bedroom  and  bathroom:  spreads, 
sheets,  draperies,  blankets  and  towels. 
The  bedspread  and  drapery  line  has 
already  been  introduced  in  a  limited 
number  of  stores.  The  new  line  has  a 
complete  style  range  from  Colonial  to 
modern;  a  retail  price  range  front 
$4.98  to  $10.98. 


cares  for  the  finest:  His  hat,  made  by 
Knox,  is  a  lightw’eight  Vagabond  in 
perfect  taste  for  spectator  sports;  his 
jacket  is  a  patterned  corduroy  by 
McGregor,  famous  for  innovations  in 
sportswear;  his  whiskey  is  Carstairs.” 


our  government.  We  can’t  have  our 
government  unless  we  defend  this 
country.  Defense  Bond  buying  is  one 
of  the  ways.” 

Sunday,  September  25:  Anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

1 789.  “This  document  gave  American 
citizens  specific  rights  of  freedom 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  almost  two 
centuries.  Defense  Bonds  will  help  to 
maintain  these  rights.” 

Friday,  October  12:  Columbus 
Day.  “Discover  your  own  way  to  de¬ 
fend  your  country;  discover  your  own 
way  for  personal  savings.  Buy  and 
hold  Defense  Bonds.” 

Wednesday,  October  24:  United 


Bond  Drive.  Labor  Day  launched  the 
retail  Defense  Bond  promotion.  For 
the  balance  of  September  and  until 
October  27,  when  the  campaign  ends, 
here  are  the  p>eak  promotion  points 
and  copy  approaches  suggested  by 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division: 

Monday,  September  17:  Constitu¬ 
tion  Day.  “The  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  adopted  in  1787,  is  the  pillar  of 


Sal«s>Clincher.  To  put  drama  into 
sales  demonstrations,  Mandee  Fabrics, 
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The  faster  you  get  the  facts,  the 
better  prepared  you  are  to  make  wise 
decisions. 

Across  the  nation,  organizations  are 
getting  accounting  and  statistical  facts 
when  they  want  them  and  in  the  form 
they  want  them  .  .  .  because  they  use 
IBM  Electronic  Business  Machines. 

IBM’s  constant  development  of  new 
products  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
the  retail  industry  is  helping  the  retailer 
to  put  his  finger  on  the  facts  .  .  .  fast. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N,  Y. 


■<? 
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GOOD  STOREKEEPING  CHECKUP- 


►  Last  year  when  retailers  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  made  an  extensive  survey  of  their 
stores  and  customer  preferences,  the  findings  revealed  that  out  of  a  possible  100  per 
cent,  many  stores  rated  60  to  85  per  cent  on  store  front  appearance. 

Therefore  the  merchants’  division  of  the  South  Bend  Association  of  Ck>mmerce 
began  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  better  looking  store  fronts.  One  bulletin  issued 
by  the  group  listed  a  number  of  questions  which  retailers  should  ask  themselves’ 
about  their  store  fronts: 


Here’s  how  you  can  help  make  South  Bend  a  better  shopping  area  for  a 
half  million  people. 

The  majority  of  shoppers  are  housewives,  who  are  critical  of  poor  house¬ 
keeping— they  notice  things  that  you  might  overlook  in  your  busy  routine. 
So  here  are  some  suggestions  to  make  the  outside  and  entrance  of  yotir  store 
more  presentable,  thereby  making  the  street  a  better  looking  shopping  center. 
(Of  course  the  inside  of  your  store  is  also  your  responsibility.) 

1.  Are  any  of  your  display  window  lights  burned  out? 

2.  .Are  you  using  adequate  wattage  in  your  window  lights  to  properly  pre¬ 

sent  your  merchandise? 

3.  Do  you  turn  your  window  lights  on  during  the  daytime  on  dark  days? 

4.  Do  you  turn  your  w’indow  lights  on  for  the  evening  shoppers? 

5.  Is  your  window  carpeting  or  flooring  clean  and  presentable? 

6.  Have  your  window  backgrounds  been  painted  or  washed  recently? 

7.  Are  your  window  signs  clean  and  timely? 

8.  Is  your  store  identification  sign  clean? 

9.  If  you  have  an  electric  sign,  are  all  the  bulbs  or  neon  tubes  working? 

10.  Is  your  awning  presentable? 

11.  Do  you  lower  your  awning  on  rainy  days  for  the  protection  of 

pedestrians? 

12.  Are  your  door  hinges  oiled  so  they  don’t  squeak? 

13.  Has  your  door  and  store  front  been  painted  recently? 

14.  .Are  there  any  loose  or  overhanging  bricks,  stones,  or  beams? 

15.  .Are  there  any  old  stickers  on  your  store  front? 

16.  Is  your  entrance  swept  and  washed  regularly? 

17.  Does  your  sidewalk  and  entrance  need  repair? 

18.  Do  you  need  a  new  sidewalk? 

19.  .Are  the  parking  meters  in  front  of  your  store  working  properly?  (It’s 

worth  a  penny  now  and  then  to  find  out.) 

20.  In  the  wintertime  is  the  snow  shoveled  off  your  sidewalks  promptly? 

21.  Have  your  display  windows  been  washed  recently?  Inside?  Outside? 

22.  Are  there  any  loose  ropes  hanging  down  from  your  awning? 

23.  How  do  those  windows  look  upstairs  over  your  store? 

24.  Does  your  door  swing  easily  and  safely  so  customers  can  come  in? 

25.  Is  the  lock  on  your  door  stuck  so  customers  can’t  come  in? 

26.  Is  sticky  chewing  gum  removed  from  sidewalk  regularly,  so  customers 

do  not  step  on  it? 


Inc.  has  developed  a  ptortable  labora¬ 
tory  testing  kit,  now  being  shown  at 
Mandee’s  New  York  showrooms  at 
1412  Broadway.  The  kit  is  a  tiny  rep¬ 
lica  of  a  fabric  testing  laboratory.  It 
contains  swatches  of  fabrics  treated 
with  Mandee’s  Resist-a-SjJot  and 
swatches  of  untreated  fabrics,  plus  a 
variety  of  non-oily  staining  liquids. 
The  salesman  drops  the  coffee,  cola  or 
what  have  you  on  a  treated  and  then 
on  an  untreated  piece  of  fabric;  shows 


toppers,  sportswear  and  rainwear.  It 
is  a  product  of  American  Cyaiiamid. 
It  resists  most  non-oily  food  and  liev- 
erage  stains,  is  also  jjerspirat ion  resist¬ 
ant,  water  refjellant  and  highly  i  rease- 


Men's  Wear  Help.  A  men’s  wear  pro¬ 
motion  package  for  fall  has  Ijeen  pre¬ 
pared  for  retailers  by  the  Wool  Bi- 
REAU,  16  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 
The  kit  includes  the  18-page  booklet, 
“Sales  Training  Suggestions,’’  a  copy¬ 
writer’s  handbook,  ad  mats,  and  stick¬ 
ers.  The  promotion  package  and  also 
two  large  display  posters  are  available 
without  charge  from  the  Bureau. 


Cooperative  Wool  Advertising.  Wool 
is  assured  a  good  play  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotions  of  men’s  clothing 
in  the  coming  months  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  decision  by  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  wider  use  of  promo¬ 
tional  materials  supplied  by  the  Wool 
Bureau.  Members  of  the  Bureau’s 
men’s  wear  advisory  committee  and 
advertising  executives  of  member  firms 
agreed  to  incorporate  the  Bureau’s 
merchandising  helps  in  their  own  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising.  The 
group  also  voted  to  conduct  regional 
meetings  for  their  companies’  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  inform  them  alxnit  the 
Bureau’s  sales  training,  merchandising 
and  wool  educational  services. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


"Select-a-Color"  Thread  Display.  -4 

new  selling  aid  has  been  announced  by 
the  Spool  Cotton  Company,  to  dis¬ 
play  90  colors  of  sewing  thread  in  a 
fixture  26i/^  inches  wide,  25\4  inches 
deep,  and  12%  inches  high.  There  are 
five  banks  of  spools  in  the  unit,  and 
behind  each  bank  is  room  for  inserting 


how  it  can  be  blotted  off  the  treated 
fabric  without  trace. 

Kits  will  be  supplied  to  retailers 
who  carry  garments  made  of  Resist-a- 
Spot  fabrics,  together  with  counter 
cards  and  other  promotion  material 
designed  to  show  the  customer  how 
many  dollars  she  can  save  on  cleaning 
and  pressing  bills. 

The  Resist-a-Spot  finish  has  been 
supplied  on  a  pilot  basis  to  a  limited 
number  of  firms  for  fall  in  ladies’  suits, 


Spool  CoHon's  now  tliroad  display  unit. 
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inform.!  non  on  the  thread  numbers. 
Storage  s}>ace  at  the  rear  of  the  display 
holds  70  boxes  of  best-selling  colors. 
The  disjrlay  trays  slide  forward  read¬ 
ily,  providing  easy  access  to  the  storage 
area. 

Spo<»l  ('.otton  Company,  which  pro¬ 
vides  this  display  for  its  J.  &  P.  Coats 
or  Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  threads,  also  has  a 
new  display  unit  for  instruction  books, 
8y'2  inches  wide  and  25,  29  or  33 
inches  in  length,  depending  on  wheth¬ 
er  it  has  12,  14  or  16  compartments. 
Each  compartment  holds  a  dozen 
books  at  an  angle  for  good  visibility. 

For  details  of  either  unit,  address  the 
company  at  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.,  or  through  its  local 
representative. 

Eltctric  Snow  Shovel.  A  new  way  to 

get  sidewalks  and  driveways  clear  of 
snow  is  with  the  electric  powered 
removal  machine  manufactured  by 
Sensation  Mower  of  Ralston,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  The  Sno-Blo  has  an  open  bottom 
sidewalk  scoop  that  takes  in  the  snow, 
then  flings  it  out  on  either  side.  The 
snow  is  thrown  20  feet  in  an  arc  de¬ 
signed  for  clearing  wails,  fences  and 
hedges.  The  machine  weighs  63  lbs. 

Mannequin  Directory.  Darling  Dis¬ 
plays  has  five  new  brochures  showing 
a  complete  selection  of  mannequins 
including  miss,  junior,  subteen,  chil¬ 
dren  and  infant,  and  men  and  prep 
types.  The  brcKhures  contain  full  color 
illustrations,  are  free  for  the  asking 
from  Darling,  Bronson,  Michigan.  The 
company  has  also  introduced  a  new 
line  of  display  hxtures  for  men’s  wear. 
A  brochure  on  these  pieces  is  now 
available. 

Marking  Room  Help.  “Marking  with 
Pressure-Sensitive  Labels”  is  the  title 
of  an  illustrated  folder  with  a  lot  of 
helpful  information  on  the  use  of  ad¬ 
hesive  labels  for  price  marking.  For 
free  copies  write  to:  Soabar  Company, 
5815  Erdrick  Street.  Philadelphia  24. 

Magic  Marker.  A  new  ink  developied 
by  Speedry  Products,  19  Rector  Street, 
New  York  6,  writes  with  equal  ease, 
and  dries  instantly,  on  both  piorous 
and  non-porous  surfaces.  In  the 
“Magic  Marker,”  now  being  marketed 
by  Speedry,  the  ink  is  held  within  a 


How  Insurance  Service 
direct  to  you 

helps  you  control 
insurance  costs 


Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct 
through  fulltime  representatives  trained 
in  the  department  store  field.  Because 
we  are  owned  by  and  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders,  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  special  incentive  to 
protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of 
policies  ...  to  help  you  control  losses 
and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Because  Liberty  Mutual  writes  more 
department  store  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  we  know  more  about 
department  store  accidents  —  how  they 
are  caused  and  how  prevented.  Special 
studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  lead- 
■  ing  stores,  are  available  to  help  you  re¬ 
duce  losses. 

Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  is  also 
tops  in  the  department  store  field  —  for 
its  tact  in  handling  injured  customers 
...  for  its  success  in  restoring  injured 
workers  more  promptly  to  their  jobs 
...  for  its  immediate  availability  any¬ 
time,  anywhere. 

Would  you  like  facts  about  other 
stores  and  how  they  have  saved,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  proposal  for  your 
store?  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  tel¬ 
ephone  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in 
your  city — or  write  us  at  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


liberty  w  mutual 


orftcc:  iOSTOM 
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LOUL'S  KIDDIE  SHOP,  320  First  Av«nw«,  N.  Y.  C. 

Designer:  L.  J.  Gluskin,  N.  Y.  C. 

Merchandise  Presentation  trays  used  in  wall  fixtures  and 
island  back  fixture  to  merchandise  almost  all  types  of  lajrette 
items  and  children’s  clothing  including  underwear,  shirts, 
dresses,  shoes,  gloves,  hosiery,  etc.,  etc. 


mp  PLIXIOLAS  DRAWER  TYPE  TRAYS 
AND  INSTALLATIONS 

klerchandise  it  attractively  presented  to  the  custoiner  in 
the  world's  finest  trays,  of  crystal  clear  seamless  plexi- 
glas,  heat-resistant  and  ultra-violet  abso^ng  grade. 
Trays  are  extremely  durable  and  will  not  discolor. 

Compactness  of  installation  greatly  increase^  often 
doubles,  stock  and  display  capacity  of  present  fixtures 
and  dei^rtmental  area,  srith  attendant  substantial  sav>  a 
ings  in  selling  costs.  Breakdown  by  sire,  style,  and  M 
color  makes  for  better  inventory  control.  Quick,  easy  M 
selection  of  merchandise  means  fearer  lost  sales.  ^ 

Used  throughout  the  country  by  those  tthose  bust- 
Hess  it  it  to  huoto — leading  mereheuts,  store  archi- 
tects,  and  designers. 


All  the  things  your  rod  should 


•  durable — will  long  outlast  plated 

rrods. 

•  inexpensive  —  probably  less  than 
the  cost  of  your  present  rod. 

•  colorful — a  departure  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ...  in  subdued  shades  of  light 
gray  and  green  .  .  .  colored  also  used 
for  decorative  purposes. 

•  essential  —  because  it  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  cleaning  bills  and  markdowns  from 
soilage  due  to  metal  dust. 

— 1«  tending  stores  throughout  the  country. 


m  mp  FOLDING  GARMENT  RACKS 

r  potent  ponding 

•  For  tbe  store  wanting  something  better  and 
nicer  than  metal  garment  racks  ...  at  moderate 
prices. 

•  Fine  pieces  of  furniture,  M/P  Folding  Garment 
Racks  are  individually  finished  and  handrubbed  to 
match  your  existing  sroodsrork.  Colored  used  for 
garment  rods.  In  four  heights  for  all  merchandise. 

•  More  substantial  than  most  racks,  metal  or  srood,  de> 
>sigi^  exclusively  as  permanent  fixtures.  No  tipping, 
longitudinal  fUmsiness,  or  deflection. 


USUAL  METHOD  OF 
TEAT  ntnAUATION 

New  fixtures  or  modernization  of 
existuig  eases  may  be  accom- 
plishisbed  easily  by  local  srood- 
srorkcr  or  store  maintenance  . 
facilities.  t 


For  sneb  departmems  as 
Lingerie,  knit  underwear, 
blouMs,  scarves  and  neck¬ 
wear,  millinery  trimmings, 
children’s  appara,  etc.,  etc.  i 


requires  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount  of 
space  in  storage 
when  removed 
from  tbe  selling 
area  .  .  .  collap¬ 
ses  to  Sii  inches. 


in  leading  stores 
throughout  the 
country. 


Equipment  to  aid  the  merchant 
Priced  to  meet  his  budget 

CONSULT  YOUR  ARCHITECT  OR  DESIGNER 

and  write  to: 


felt  pack  in  a  throw-away  bottle.  A  nib 
section  with  a  felt  tip  is  attached  to  the 
bottle;  when  the  bottle  is  empty  the 
nib  is  unscrewed  and  attached  to  a 
new  bottle. 

Economical  Store  Signs.  .\  lettering 
film  for  store  fronts  of  {lorcelain, 
enamel,  metal  and  glass  is  described  in 
a  new  color  card  of  the  Minnksota 
Mining  &  Mani'facihring  do.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  material— .Scotchlite 
brand  lettering  film— is  made  in  pro 
cut  letters  or  in  rolls  from  which  letters 
can  be  cut.  The  letters  are  applied  to 
store  fronts  with  adhesive.  .Another 
new  item  from  the  House  of  Scotch  is 
a  general  purpose  masking  tape  with 
dozens  of  uses,  including  the  facilitat¬ 
ing  of  neat  painting  and  lettering  on 
walls. 

Space-Saver.  Emphasis  is  on  space  i 
saving  and  accessibility  in  Remingtox 
Rand’s  new  record  filing  method  that 
creates  active  files  by  subject,  name  or 
number  using  flat  microfilm  as  the 
filing  instrument.  The  Kard-a-Film 
methcnl  uses  two  kinds  of  filing  pieces, 
one  a  die-cut  card  into  which  the  film 
is  mounted  and  sealed  in  by  an  acetate 
covering,  the  other  a  slotted  card  into 
which  the  films  are  inserted  individu¬ 
ally  or  in  groups.  The  cards  can  be 
tabbed,  labeled,  coded  or  colored  for 
identification.  One  8"  x  5"  film  card 
will  hold  65  page  size  microfilmed  rec¬ 
ords.  A  normal  file  drawer’s  top  capac¬ 
ity  is  4,000  ordinary  filing  pieces;  the 
same  drawer  will  hold  up  to  250,000 
letter-size  records  of  Kard-a-Film. 
When  information  from  the  files  is  de¬ 
sired  the  indexed  card  is  inserted  in  a 
film  reader  to  produce  full-size  copy. 
For  information  write  Remington 
Rand,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

New  Cameras  and  Readers.  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  has  added  three  new  16  mm 
and  35  mm  readers  to  its  line  of  micro¬ 
film  equipment.  These  include  a  port¬ 
able  reader  for  field  and  home  use,  a 
library  model  for  viewing  extra-large 
images,  and  a  third,  known  as  the 
Fihn-a-Record  Model  9  for  standard 
office  use.  Also  announced  this  month 
was  the  “first  truly  all-purpose  micro¬ 
film  machine,’’  known  as  the  Dual 
Filni-a-Record,  which  copies  both  sides 
of  a  document  simultaneously  or  one 
side  only  on  either  16  mm  or  35  mm 
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film.  Photc^aphing  up  to  5()0  checks 
or  12.5  feet  of  paper  a  minute,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  fastest  hand-fed  microfilm 
unit  available. 

A  new  Record  Dexigraph  C^amera, 
re-designed  for  increased  sjjeed,  is  also 
in  production.  In  addition  to  its  use 
for  photo<opying  office  records,  it  may 
be  used  with  Remington  Rand’s  Plasti- 
photor  to  make  plates  for  offset  dupli¬ 
cation. 

.Another  new  low-cost  copying  ma¬ 
chine,  the  Nfodel  20  Copyflex,  has  been 
introtiuced  by  the  Charles  Briininc 
Co.,  100  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


NEW 

Magnetic 

Control 

IRON.. 
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Only  Patrick  Steam  Irons 
Have  MAGNETIC  CONTROL 


Anti-Peddler  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Court’s  reasoning  on  each  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  questions: 

DfE  Process  Clause— For  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  Green  River 
Ordinance  denied  due  process  because 
of  its  unreasonable  restraint  on  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  carry  on  a 
standard  method  of  selling,  the  Court 
stressed  the  fact  that  even  a  legitimate 
occupation  may  be  restricted  in  the 
public  interest.  Besides,  as  the  court 
strongly  indicated,  it  was  not  the  sales 
of  periodicals  that  were  controlled,  but 
the  methods  used. 

Commerce  Clause  —  It  was  argued 
that  the  ordinance  violated  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitution  be¬ 
cause  it  imposed  an  undue  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  burden  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  by  requiring  the  seller  first  to 
obtain  a  householder’s  consent  in 
order  to  solicit  his  subscription. 

Moreover,  to  substantiate  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  ordinance  on  its  business, 
the  solicitor  highlighted  the  facts  that 
field  solicitation  accounted  for  50  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  of  total  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  nationally  distributed  maga¬ 
zines  and  that  his  employer’s  total  sub¬ 
scription  value  in  1948  was  over  $5 
million,  having  a  substantial  effect  on 
interstate  commerce.  In  reply  the 
Court  stated: 

“We  recognize  the  importance 
to  publishers  of  our  many  periodi¬ 
cals  of  the  house-to-house  method 
of  selling  by  solicitation.  As  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law',  how¬ 
ever,  they  in  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  are  in  no  different  position 


Exclusive  with  Patrick  irons,  this  patented,  magneti¬ 
cally-controlled  steam  valve  replaces  the  cumbersome, 
foot-operated  valve  assembly  type  of  etjuipment.  Together 
with  the  fully  automatic  heat  control,  this  new  improvement 
makes  Patrick  Irons  the  leader  in  this  field.  Write  us  today 
and  learn  how  Patrick  Steam  Pressing  Irons  will  produce 
more  and  better  work  for  you. 
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STEIN  PROFESSIONAL  PRESSING  UNIT 


Electric  Steam  Generator  -  full 
Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 

^OMPLETE  and  highly  effi-  I 
^  cient  combination  pressing  !  '  J 

unit  now  being  used  in  Altera-  ■  J] 

tion  Departments  everywhere.  U 

Helps  speed  up  the  work  with 
a  substantial  saving  in  time  and  M; 

With  only  a  minimum  instal-  jr  V  i  js 

lation  expense  Stein  Professional  ’  /*t  dr  -  ^ 

Units  can  be  put 

into  operation  in  - 

your  alteration  de-  ,.1— 
partment  ready  to  j 

ly  and  economi- 
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We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from 
you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  C03IEANY 

ais-ass  W.  Vam  Burem  Strmei  .  .  Chicago  T,  MUimoU 


Civil  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

out  gas  for  cooking  purposes  for  five 
weeks,  stresses  the  importance  of  alter¬ 
native  cooking  facilities  too. 

Unless  shelter  areas  adjoin  lava¬ 
tories,  temporary  lavatories  should  be 
included  in  the  plans. 

Harrod’s  had  sleeping  arrangements 
in  its  shelters  for  over  300  members  ol 
the  staff— those  who  had  lost  their 
homes  by  bombing  or  who  were,  in  the 
words  of  J.  C.  Oram,  vice-presitlcnt  ol 
the  store,  "temporarily  inconvenienced 
by  unexploded  bombs  near  their  home 
districts  or  by  bombing  of  the  railwas 
line.”  A  restaurant  was  set  up  in  the 
basement  to  serve  meals  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  program  was  provided  too. 
Members  of  the  store’s  A.  R.  P.  organi¬ 
zation  were  on  a  regular  assignment 
schedule  so  that  the  store  was  guarded 
24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  and 
meals  and  sleeping  quarters  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  with  night  and  week¬ 
end  duty. 


manner  of  doing  business.  Powers 
of  municipalities  are  subject  to 
control  by  the  States.  Their  judg¬ 
ment  of  local  needs  is  made  from 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  than  that  of  any 
other  legislative  body.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  ordinance  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  so  burdens  or  impedes  inter¬ 
state  commerce  as  to  exceed  the 
regulatory  powers  of  that  city.” 

Free  SPEEt;H  —  While  the  court’s 
comments  on  the  free  speech  aspects  of 
the  decision  are  not  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  to  retailing  generally,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  of  the  three  dissenters  to  the 
majority  opinion,  two  opposed  up¬ 
holding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Green  River  Ordinance  only  insofar  as 
it  interfered  with  the  liberty  to  pub¬ 
lish  and  circulate  magazines.  As  con¬ 
cerns  the  application  of  such  ordi¬ 
nances  to  a  “merchant”  who  goes  door- 
to-door  “selling  pots,”  those  two  dis¬ 
senters  agreed  with  the  majority  that  a 
community  has  the  authority  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  citizens  against  the  solicitor’s 
unwelcomed  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
the  home. 


so  far  as  the  Commerce  Clause  is 
concerned  than  the  sellers  of  other 
wares.  .  ,  .  The  usual  methods  of 
seeking  business  are  left  open  by 
the  ordinance.  That  such  meth¬ 
ods  do  not  produce  as  much  busi¬ 
ness  as  house-to-house  canvassing 
is,  constitutionally,  immaterial 
and  a  matter  for  adjustment  at  the 
local  level,  in  the  absence  of  fed¬ 
eral  legislation.” 

rhe  Court  also  pointed  out  that  the 
ordinance  was  a  regulation  of  activity 
at  the  local  level  and  was  not  discrim¬ 
inatory,  since  it  applied  equally  to 
local  sellers  as  well  as  those  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  True,  the  Court  reas¬ 
oned,  such  ordinances  compel  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  selling  techniques 
for  the  canvasser  and  give  advantages 
to  the  local  merchants;  but  the  solici¬ 
tor  retains  his  flexibility  of  movement 
and  freedom  from  heavy  investment. 
In  concluding  the  court  stated: 

“C^hanging  living  conditions  or 
variations  in  the  experiences  or 
habits  of  different  communities 
may  well  call  for  different  legisla¬ 
tive  regulations  as  to  methods  and 
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Feeding.  American  civil  defense  set¬ 
ups  are  being  organized  to  cope  with  a 
different  kind  of  attack,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  feeding  numbers  of  people  for 
a  relatisely  prolonged  period  mar 
arise.  One  New  York  store  has  emer¬ 
gency  food  supplies  on  hand  to  feed 
3.000  people  for  24  hours;  has  its 
metrus  for  three  meals  all  worked  out. 
The  enrergency  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  sufficient  for  a  week. 


Stores  are  still  reluctant  to 


Signing. 

put  up  signs  on  the  selling  floors  to 
direct  people  to  shelter  locations.  This 
of  those  which  have  placed 


HARDWARE  MUTUALS 

speeds  up  mailings 

WITH  THE 

Inserting  &  Mailing 
Machine 


IS  true  even 
such  signs  throughout  their  non-selling 
areas.  Some  communities  will  certain¬ 
ly  use  city  ordinances  to  enforce  this 
civil  defense  regulation.  One  store  has 
a  solution  which  might  find  favor  with 
the  authorities:  its  shelter  signs  are  ac¬ 
tually  already  hung  all 


HARDWARE  MUTUALS  Writot: 


"Wa  art  using  the  Iniarting 
&  AAoiling  AA^hin*  at  tha 

ftraaant  tima  for  ona  of  our 
orgast  diract  moil  campaigns 
to  1,2^,000  prospaett.  With 
on  ostittont  at  tha  automatic 
bundling  mochina,  ona  opar. 
ator  will  doily  procaii  ap¬ 
prox.  30,000  mailings," 


over  the  selling 
floors  but  they  will  remain  invisible 
until  an  air  raid  alarm  is  received.  I  he 
pull-down  shades,  con- 


Hundreds  of  important  American  firms,  such  as  Hardware  Mutuals, 
effect  great  savings  by  using  the  inserting  &  mailing  machine.  This 
machine  will  substitute  for  a  large  crew  of  mailing  operators,  and  do  the 
job  with  supersonic  speed.  The  inserting  &  mailing  machine  can 
not  make  an  undetected  error.  It  will  zoom  through  as  many  as  six 
enclosures  at  the  rate  of  3500  to  4500  per  hour.  Press  a  button  and  Presto, 
cut  your  mailing  costs  by  four  fifths. 

INSEITIN8  »  MAILINS  MACHINE  CO.  PHILLIPSIUR6.  NEW  lERSET 


signs  are  on 
cealed  in  unobtrusive  housings  around 
the  walls  and  in  display  fixtures  on  top 
of  showcases.  Designated  floor  wardens 
have  the  job  of  pulling  the  signs  down 
to  make  them  visible  when  an  air  raid 
warning  is  received. 
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The  Merchandising  Division 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


aiice  by  vciidors  and  stores  constituted 
a  great  step  toward  building  the  good 
will  necessary  for  better  vendor  rela¬ 
tions.  Tlie  provisions  are  known,  un¬ 
derstood  and  accepted  by  nearly  all  of 
the  market  resources;  but  from  time 
to  time  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  still 
will  call  the  Merchandising  Division 
[or  sp>ecilic  information  alKnit  them. 
Thus,  the  unification  of  practice  still  is 
reaching  out  to  encompass  more 
ilioroughly  the  entire  apparel  market. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
has  done  a  continuing  educational  job 
on  the  importance  of  discounts,  and 
has  distributed  thousands  of  pamphlets 
expressing  to  retailers  and  vendors  the 
significance  of  the  discount  to  profit¬ 
able  retail  operation. 

In  recent  weeks,  price  maintenance 
under  State  Fair  Trade  Acts  has  been 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  retailers. 
.Although  the  NRDGA  has  adopted  no 
official  policy  with  respect  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  price  maintenance  under  fair 
trade  conditions,  and  offers  no  advice 
to  retailers  inasmuch  as  fair  trade 
agreements  must  be  individual  and  in¬ 
dependent,  still  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  for  fair  trade  agreements,  which, 
it  is  felt,  recognize  the  fundamental 
legal  rights  of  both  vendor  and  retail¬ 
er,  and  which  will  be  useful  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  factual  information  for  retailers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  chart  a  course 
in  the  pricing  of  so-called  fair-traded 
goods. 

Over  a  period  of  several  seasons,  the 
•Merchandising  Division  and  the  Vend¬ 
or  Relations  Committee  jointly  have 
worked  constructively  by  analyzing 
stores’  expressed  wishes  as  to  buying 
and  delivery  dates,  then  following 
through  with  the  markets  to  achieve 
non-conflicting  market-opening  dates 
adapted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  re¬ 
tail  industry,  and  pressing  for  delivery 
time  acceptable  to  stores.  Market 
Dates  Committees  have  functioned  in 
all  the  principal  markets— Infants’  and 
Children’s,  Ready-to-Wear,  Accessor¬ 
ies,  Home  Furnishings,  Corsets,  Lin¬ 
gerie,  and  Negligees.  Through  the  As- 
weiation’s  efforts,  changes  which  mem¬ 
bers  have  requested  have  been  effected 
and  this  is  a  continuing  operation. 


Publications.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
other  NRDGA  Divisions,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  puts  out  many 
publications  and  studies,  some  of 
which  are  offered  to  members  free  of 
charge;  others,  at  a  price  which  offsets 
their  costs  of  production. 

The  Division’s  most  recent  major 
publications  project  has  been  a  study 
of  the  factors  which  influence  unit 
sales  volume  on  television  sets,  and  an 
analysis  of  these  factors  in  relation  to 
the  immediate  months  ahead  and  to 
color  television.  This  research  has 
lieen  compiled  into  our  recently  pub¬ 
lished  NRDfiA  Television  Report, 
which  has  been  bought  by  many  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  guide  to  their  merchandising 
of  TV  sets  in  the  months  to  come. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  save  many  stores 
from  the  burden  of  heavy  markdowns. 
Tables  and  charts  give  sjjecific  infor¬ 
mation  to  illustrate  and  support  the 
conclusions  presented  in  the  rejXHt. 

In  connection  with  the  publication 
of  research  findings,  the  Division  has 
maintained  a  liaison  with  some  of  the 


important  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  which  have  sch(X)ls  of  re¬ 
tailing.  As  much  as  25  years  ago  the 
Merchandising  Division  authorized  a 
series  of  studies  to  be  done  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Harvard  University.  Such 
studies  as  these  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
country’s  merchants. 

In  recent  years  a  similar  project  was 
developed,  whereby  a  series  of  depart¬ 
ment  operation  manuals  was  to  be 
researched  and  written  by  various 
Schools  of  Retailing  of  major  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  and  published  by  the 
Merchandising  Division.  Under  this 
arrangement,  such  a  manual  on  Wom¬ 
en’s  Shoe  Departments  is  in  course  of 
preparation.  The  first  such  Manual, 
brought  out  in  1950,  dealt  with  the 
operation  of  Sp)orts  and  Gasual  Wear 
Departments.  Other  similar  manuals 
scheduled  for  the  future  cover  Men’s 
Clothing,  and  Women’s  Moderate 
Priced  Dresses. 

T'he  contribution  to  retail  education 
which  has  been  made  by  Divisional 
publications  has  been  heavy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1928  there  was  inaugurated 


DISPLAY-WISE 


what  does  it  mean? 


The  ability  to  recognize  and  apply  productive  display  meth¬ 
ods.  One  example  —  the  technique  of  displaying  garments 
"in  use”.  .  .  on  forms.  Nationwide  N.  A.  D.  I.  tests  prove 
that  the  "in  use”  technique  stops  3 
times  more  people,  thus  providing 
a  greater  number  of  opportuni- 
ties  to  sell  to  relatively  the  same 
number  of  people. 

DISPLAY  ON  FORMS 

Write  now  for  Darling  Displays 
new  form  display  guide.  It’s 
FREE.  Shows  how  to  utilize 
this  "in  use”  display  tech¬ 
nique  to  get  more  sales  in¬ 
creases  for  your  store. 
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the  publication  of  a  succession  of  stud¬ 
ies  known  as  the  Buyer’s  Job  Series. 
This  series  discussed  all  the  elements 
of  the  store  buyer's  function.  In  the 
following  year,,  after  about  20  of  the 
series  had  been  published,  they  were 
compiled  into  the  first  edition  of  The 
Buyer’s  Manual.  At  suitable  intervals 
The  Buyer’s  Manual  has  been  revised 
and  republished,  the  most  recent  edi¬ 
tion  being  that  of  1949,  which  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  buyer’s  job,  each 
chapter  having  been  written  by  some 
prominent  retailer  identified  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  particular  segment  of  mer¬ 
chandising  operation.  The  Buyer’s 
Manual  not  only  is  used  in  thousands 
of  stores  for  buyers  and  merchantlise 


The  Members.  This  has  been  the  stOM 
of  the  Merchandising  Division.  Bw 
there  is  a  story  behind  this  story.  It  jJ 
to  be  found  in  those  splendid  |>eo|fl 
who  have  supported  the  Division  Im 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  of  its  piM 
jects  and  activities.  Whatever  stienp(B 
the  Division  has  developed  is  due 
the  unselfish  contribution  of  time  anj 
personal  effort  by  many  of  the  counl 
try’s  outstanding  retailers.  I 

The  Division  is  proud,  too,  thafl 
countless  store  presidents  of  today  han 
(ome  from  among  those  who  in  panl 
years  achieved  a  certain  promineaH 
in  the  field  during  their  service  as 
tive  directors  and  committee  membiM 
of  the  Merchandising  Division.  5 
The  major  contribution  they  madK 
to  their  field  was  available  because  thk 
Merchandising  Division  existed  to  fuir 
nish  an  effective  vehicle. 

A  list  of  those  who  have  furnishd| 
the  Division’s  leadership  over  the  yesB? 
would  read  like  a  roster  of  retailiii||^ 
great  names.  Today  this  leadership  ii 
in  equally  creative  and  rompetat 
hands,  as  is  evident  in  the  accompany 
ing  list  of  directors,  and  Group  chair¬ 
men  and  members.  So  long  as  men  of 
such  calibre  guide  the  policies  and  sup 
port  the  work  of  the  Merchandisin| 
Division,  the  industry  will  never  lack  a 
responsible  anti  responsive  organic- 
tion  to  work  for  its  best  merchandiiing 
interests. 


managers,  but  is  a  standard  text  in 
many  universities. 

Other  publications  with  a  record  of 
successful  service  to  the  industry  in¬ 
clude  the  Merchandise  Control  Man¬ 
ual,  Retraining  Buyers,  Dollar  and 
Unit  Merchandise  Budgeting  and 
Planning,  and  a  great  many  others 
covering  a  variety  of  vitally  important 
retail  subjects. 


Inquiry  Service.  The  .Merchandising 
Division  makes  many  sptecial  studies  at 
the  specific  request  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  and  every  week  answers  many  in¬ 
quiries  w'hich  come  in  by  mail  or  over 
the  telephone.  The  diversity  of  these 
requests  and  inquiries  indicates  how 
broad  is  the  potential  for  the  Divis¬ 
ion’s  future  development.  Students  of 
retailing  are  coming  to  rely  increasing¬ 
ly  upon  the  Division  for  guidance  in 
their  preparation  for  future  careers  in 
the  field,  and  many  inquiries  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  for  educational  material  are 
received  from  these  voting  people. 


MORE  SALES  ... 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


Buying  Offices.  In  pursuance  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  objectives,  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  has  worked  very  harmoni¬ 
ously  with  the  AsscKiation  of  Buying 
Offices,  W’hich  provides  an  excellent 
“sounding  board”  of  retail  opinion  at 
times,  and  at  others  an  avenue  of 
direct  action,  since  its  membership  is 
locally  available  for  quick  consulta¬ 
tion. 


Display  During  Alterations 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

the  lily.”  The  change  should  carry  it-  Celebration.  .\t  the  time  of  the  open- 

self  with  a  minimum  of  flowers  and  ing  of  new  sections  or  areas  it  is  well 

props.  The  store  is  new  and  different,  to  schedule  a  variety  of  events  to  call 

so  let  these  qualities  speak  for  them-  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to 

selves  and  be  the  focal  point.  Flowers  what  you  have  done  and  to  bring  them 
placed  at  every  available  point  only  down  to  see  it.  These  events  may  in¬ 
detract  from  and  obscure  the  w'ork  elude  prominent  personalities  of  the 

that  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  community,  designers  and  architects, 

after  the  new  sections  begin  to  become  students,  and  the  press,  radio  and  tel^ 

“old  hat”  that  flowers  and  props  can  vision. 

be  effectively  used.  The  display  techniques  with  which 

Use  windows  to  tie-in  with  the  new  you  have  been  generating  public  inter' 

areas  and  keep  on  using  them  to  play  est  have  all  been  leading  up  to  soIIl^ 

up  the  newness  for  as  long  as  three  thing  big.  When  the  big  moment  fin- 

months  after  the  work  is  finished.  Re-  ally  arrives,  don’t  let  that  public  down, 

member  that  customers  are  not  living  The  displayman  is  pointing  to  some- 

with  the  new  sections  day  after  day,  thing  new-  and  different.  His  goal  is  to 

and  they  are  still  new  to  them  three  bring  the  public  in  to  see  w'hat’s  hap 

months  later.  pened! 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 
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